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EMPIRICISM IN TEACHING. 


[Address before the Sauk County Teachers’ Association, By J. T. Lunn, County 
Superintendent.] 


Empiricism is one of those “ words of learned length and thundering 
sound,” enwrapping mystery enough to startle the average teacher into 
wishing to have none of it in anything of his; but alas! it is the duty 
of this effort to show to the average teacher that there is much of it 
in many things of his, and also to show that the merit or the blame of 
having it depends on circumstances. 

The usual, application of the word denotes superficiality or short 
sightedness, a reliance or pride in one’s own narrow individual exper- 
iments and observations in opposition to the combined experience and 
thought of millions and a broad based science founded thereon. As 
all that any one person sees or all that he hears is quite limited in 
proportion to all that exists, any conclusions drawn from mere indi- 
vidual observation have so narrow a basis as, in general, to be unre- 
liable, and hence the word partakes of the meaning of slipshod, super- 
ficial, and unmethodical. As applied to schooling, empiricism has its 
worst feature in that vast throng of teachers who from term to term 
and from year to year attempt to teach without any study of the 
science of education, the theory of instruction or the art of manage- 
ment; and whose whole work consists in unthinkingly copying what 
they have seen other teachers do, unable to give clear educational 
reasons for practicing any one thing they are practicing or for reject- 
ing what they are not. Empiricism is clearly shown in the almost 
total lack of any such thing as professional preparation before the 
pupil in the school attempts to become the teacher of the school. 
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Not one day has he spent in considering why his teacher commands 
some things and forbids others and the effects of either; not a moment 
has he spent in thinking of his own fitness for teaching and ability 
to return full value for the wages he intends to demand; not once 
does he ask his teacher to permit him to teach under his criticism; 
and as for buying, borrowing and reading educational literature before 
teaching, such an absurd idea never entered his head. After com- 
mencing to teach, matters are but little improved; journals of educa- 
tion go a begging; teachers’ institutes and associations languish; 
seldom is advice asked unless the ‘teacher is cornered or threatened 
with trouble; open normal school doors vainly entreat him to enter; 
and so tightly does he grip his pocket book against all helps to teach, 
that after years of keeping school he rises to the sublime height of 
head of an ungraded backward school at starvation wages, and even 
such wages are often in excess of what he truly earns. Hundreds of 
teachers’ whole stock in trade for teaching consists in having observed 
their teachers or other teachers do certain things which they wnques- 
tioningly copy; and as it is much easier to catch the form of a thing 
than to catch its inspiration, it is very common to see some very poor 
work done by some very good methods. 

Again, as we are trying to make progress, the past should be left 
behind; but as our teachers copied from theirs and we copy from them 
it is very easy for us to be from a quarter to a half century behind the 
times. Human laziness is such that it is too much trouble to observe 
thoroughly, too much trouble to imitate thoroughness, the tendency 
being to duplicate the things not needing thought and effort, and to 
omit those which do require effort and clear, close thought; and as past 
teaching has more of the thoughtless than of the though/ul, it is easy 
to see that our copying tendency leads us down hill instead of up. 
The blind copying what my teacher or others have done should be 
cast to the winds, and each and every item of school work held up to 
rigid criticism. How will these empirical items bear it? Assigning 
lessons without a word of introductory work. Requiring or permit- 
ting blind memorizing for recitation. ‘Taking words only, as the evi- 
dence or measure of thoughts. Asking only the questions which the 
book supplies. Taking topics only in the order laid down in the book. 
Consulting no text books but the one used in class. Sticking to the 
alphabetic, and rejecting the word and phonic methods. Taking 
years toteach the penmanship we shouldin months. Teaching prim- 
ary arithmetic by antiquated methods. Having droning, thoughtless 
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reading when the opposite can be had. Tolerating whispering, dis- 
order and idleness because our fogy teacher did. By having common 
recesses where decency does not tolerate them. Half keeping a dirty 
register because they used to do so. By accepting or bragging up 
scrawly, slovenly work. Ixperience often fails to make us wise and 
observation is often taken to mean idle gazing, but taken each in its 
best sense, they yet fail to make us acquainted with the whole field; 
and we are as the child who thinks the world goes only as far as 
he sees. Our empirical teacher lives in a little dell of his own, shut 
in from all the world without by his conceit in the fullness of his per- 
sonal observation and experiments. By reading and by reasoning he 
never reaches upward and outward, 
Tostand as on a mountain steep, 
And view the landscape o’er; 
To see vast tracts ne’er seen before, 
Swift rivers and broad deep. 

Indeed it is astonishing and mortifying to see what shortsighted 
views many teachers take who pride themselves on what I have seen 
or what J have done. 

In treating this word, the older edition of Webster says: “See 
Pirate, to which it is related,’ which affords us text for saying that 
ina sense our empirical teacher is a pirate or freebooter of the methods 
and thoughts of others which he unblushingly makes his own. To 
the real author he gives no credit and from himself he stints no praise. 
He never originates any creditable methods or ideas of his own for the 
benefit of others, but is like the horse leech, continually saying: 
“ Give, Give,” but never saying, take. 

How many of us can point to any good thing in teaching and say, 
this is of my own personal origination, whose like I never saw or had 
hint of,and which I give to teaching as a slight compensation for the 
many things it has given me. Let us own to the fact, and say that 
all that I am and all that I practice as teacher, | owe to the genius 
and generosity of others. By thus acknowledging our poverty of 
merit ‘ we see ourselves as others see us” and remove any stain of 
stealthy pirating. 

The same edition also says, “it is allied to Peril,” and surely there 
is peril enough in the slipshcd empiricism which marks so much of 
our school work. We turn out one teacher to twenty pupils, all of 
whom are slipshod in manners, neatness and order; slipshod in punct- 
uality, energy and ambition; slipshod in reading, writing and arith- 
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metic; slipshod in almost everything that can raise them to a higher 
plane. Their whole future, moral, social, and financial, is overcast 
and imperiled because of the thoughtless and often lazy manner in 
which their schooling has been done. Look about the country and in 
every hamlet, in valley and on ridge, and you may see young people 
whose attainments are a standing reproach to their teachers and the 
time spent in school. 

In justice to itself it must be said that empiricism has another and 
a better side. Experience is uo disgrace, observation in its right sense 
should be encouraged, andexperiment wisely directed is the only road 
to advancement; and if we can not be originators or discoverers there 
is a merit in being @ good copyist. It is unthinking, blind imitating 
that we condemn, but that imitation which is based on considerate 
observation until we can give clear reasons for pinning our faith to 
the thing observed, is commendable. We need, in teaching, more em- 
pirics, more thoughful observers, more experimenters, more imitators 
of the spirit of a method, guided by some such formula, as: 

I. Why do I observe, imitate or experiment? 

II. What do I observe, imitate or experiment? 

Ill. How do I observe, imitate or experiment? 

Every nook and cranny, line and precept of the school work needs 

such empirical cross-fire, and out of it will spring a wider awake and 
more progressive rave of teachers. 
. Experiment means going out of the rut of habit and by a new ming- 
ling of ingredients to obtain a result different from former results, and 
in proportion to our wisdom in choosing and manipulating the in- 
gredients will the result approach our desires. Now, one great cause 
of failure of teachers’ experimentation is a lack of wisdom in selecting 
ingredients or in manipulating them, and poor unsatisfactory results 
appear. They are like the gunner who fires without taking aim or 
whose gun scatters too much. 

By experiment and observation we can all be accumulating a store 
of facts which related at such meetings as this may have a key found 
around which to erystallize into systematic intelligible form. Some 
genius in each department of knowledge overlooks the whole field, 
studies the similarities, differences and relations of the several parts 
until chaos gives way to intelligent order. Such overtopping observ- 
ers teachers should strive to become. 

But such desirable empiricism is not confined to the theory and art 
of teaching. We should observe our own prejudices, habits, and in- 
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clinations, as bearing on our success or failure in teaching, and 1 
know that many might see mirrored there the hond which binds them 
to years of standstill in this calling. Many wonder why they do not 
rise, why higher stations do not open to them. The answer is, you 
carry the cause with you. Renovate yourself, or remain in oblivion. 
We should observe the same features in our pupils and call attention 
to their results. Pupils will more readily submit to discipline and 
order, if they are led to observe that these may be beneficial to the 
governed as well as to the governor. 5 

Observing the work of successful teachers and striving to know why 
such work is successful is a worthy empiricism. 

Certain branches or topics are best learned by empirical pupils, ob- 
serving pupils whose observation is directed by the teacher. Among 
such work may be mentioned Language Lessons, or practical gram- 
mar, Penmanship, Drawing, Local Geography and Politics, Principles 
of Reading by observing speech, and many cases and principles of 
Arithmetic, Botany, Philosophy, ke: The elements of any branch 
are few in number but many in use and combination, and most of these 
uses and combinations are fit subjects for intelligent empiricism by 
teacher and pupils. Many teachers remark that when visitors, and 
especially the superintendent, are present, the school seems more 
noisy and disorderly: the lessons poorer or thinner; the industry 
flagging; the floor dirtier; the air more impure or the teacher more 
untidy than usual; whereas the fact is that nothing unusual exists. 
The teacher's observation is now awake. For once he is really trying 
to see what is going on or how things look, and the things which he 
complacently viewed when alone, seem hideous in presence of com- 
pany. The contrast in this case is: No observation brought con- 
tent and peace and ease. Observation brings anxiety and strife and 
toil. Whenever I see a teacher discontented with his own work, I 
have some hope for him, for out of discontent usually spring some 
measures for relief; his professional aches and pains urge him to find 
acure. For our non-observing, no-fault-to-find-with-myself teacher, 
I have little hope. Snuggled in the warm blanket of his self conceit 
he waits to be laid upon the shelf and seldom waits long in vain. 

Besides empiricism in teaching we have empiricism on teaching. 
All around the country we have shortsighted superficial views of edu- 
cation, management, discipline and instruction. Empirical persons 
are chosen to school boards by empirical electors and half the schools 
in the country are run with the most superficial empiricism. Good 
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teachers trying to keep up with the times are often neutralized or com- 
batted instead of being encouraged. On the principle that birds of a 
feather flock together our empirical board and our empirical teacher 
are hail-fellows well met. The one does not want energy, thought 
aud enterprise to disturb his mental fogginess with any new fangled 
notions, and the other does not propose that they shall be so disturbed, 
Districts by the score are without decent houses, furniture, ventila- 
tion, sites, fencing, paint, maps, charts, globes or sufficient blackboard. 
To. lighten his own labors one poor farmer will invest more money in 
agricultural implements than the whole combined farmers of the 
district, rich and poor, will invest in implements to cultivate the minds 
of their children whom they claim to be so near and dear to their 
loving hearts. Another empirical class are our ex-teachers, the have- 
beens of our calling. These relics of the past, when much less edu- 
cation and management sufficed to make a teacher than now, are 
often’found objecting to what is not now as it used to be. Both of 
these classes often say that our schools are running down, that the 
teachers are not as thorough, the pupils do not advance as fast, that 
pupils are more disorderly than they used to be, and compare some 
genius of the past with the poorer teachers of the present to prove 
their assertions. 





ENTOMOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS—IV. 


The collector of entomological specimens will not be long in dis- 
covering that no amount of instruction will equal a small amount of 
experience. In order, however, to attain this experience in the short- 
est possible time, he may avoid some unnecessary labor by noting the 
experience of others. Collectors of coleoptera find their quarry any- 
where, everywhere. The rarest beetle of a locality may fly in one’s 
face or suddenly appear beneath his foot on the pavement of a crowded 
street, but there are many things always to be found by a judicious 
search in plausible localities, and by the use of a few simple devices. 

The simplest and most effective trap for catching beetles is an um- 
brella. This may be spread and inverted beneath the lowermost 
branches of trees, shrubbery, etc., the limbs being at the same time 
suddenly jarred, and the result will at once assure the experimenter 
of the utility of the device. A strong net affixed to a handle three 
or four feet long is very useful in sweeping the grass and low herbage, 
and may frequently be used to good advantage in capturing coleoptera, 
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which manage to keep just beyond the reach of the hand, and also in 
capturing water-beetles. Coleoptera are also to be found under the 
bark of decaying trees, in rotten wood, under and within fungi, 
whether growing or decaying, under stones, in damp places, in fine, 
as said already, everywhere. ‘To facilitate the capture of such as 
domicile beneath bark and in decaying stumps, a small garden-trowel, 
or still better, a strong three-tined fork made for a similar purpose, is 
a most useful, and, indeed, indispensable implement. Decaying ani- 
mal or vegetable matter may thus be overhauled, provided one’s olfac- 
tories are properly educated in the school of indifference. Science 
should know no emotions. For catching such coleoptera as are at- 
tracted at night by the light of a lamp, one may place a large funnel 
in a wide mouthed bottle partially filled with alcohol, or in a poison- 
bottle prepared as hereafter described, and arrange the whole at night 
outside of a closed window; the insects attracted by the light being 
stopped by the window-pane only to fall into the funnel thus ar- 
ranged for their reception. This plan will be rendered very effective 
if the funnel be made of pasteboard and one side be tacked firmly to 
athin slip of wood so that on this side the contrivance may be 
brought close up to the window pane. In the debris along the banks 
of a stream of water, and especially on the shores of a lake, coleoptera 
are frequently abundant. Such places should be thoroughly and fre- 
quently explored. 

But having obtained our specimens, how shall we killthem? If 
one is at home he cannot do better than use boiling water. It is 
both speedy and efficacious. Alcohol many times answers an excel- 
lent purpose, and even whisky is not altogether objectionable. A 
few drops of chloroform, sprinkled upon a little cotton, placed in a 
wide mouthed bottle, will be found very convenient, but, all things 
considered, a poison-bottle, prepared as follows, is doubtless the best 
thing to use. Put into a wide-mouthed bottle (a quinine, or a mor- 
phine, or a pomade bottle will answer an excellent purpose), equal 
parts of pulverized potassie cyanide and plaster of Paris. Mix them 
thoroughly and afterwards add water enough to set the plaster. The 
mixture need not fill the bottle for more than one-fifth or one-fourth 
of its depth, and insects placed within will feel the effect of the eyan- 
ide almost instantly. After death, they may be poured from the bot- 
tle without disturbing the poisonous contents; the bottle is thus 
always ready for use. Sometimes, a little cotton or tissue paper placed 
above the compound, will be found of advantage, if specially fragile 
insects are to be put into the bottle. 
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Coleoptera should be pinned through the right hand elytron, in 
such a way as to keep the elytra closely together, the pin coming out 
on the underside between the two anterior pairs of legs. The pins 
should project above the beetle to a uniform height, determined by 
the gauge described in the last article. It is well, also, to leave the 
jaws open, as it is often necessary to subject them to a close scrutiny 
in determining the proper classification of an insect. The legs should 
not be spread out to their widest extent, as thus the insect takes up 
an unnecessary amount of room in the cabinet, and he is also in much 
greater danger of being broken. Rather let the legs be doubled sym- 
metrically beneath the body, and if the antennez are at all conspicu- 
ous, let them be carefully arranged lengthwise over the back. 

Many beetles, however, are so small that it is impossible to transfix 
them with thesmallest pin. In such cases different plans are adopted 
by different collectors, but the most general and by far the most con- 
venient one is as follows: Cut a strip of thick paper or thin card- 
board to a width of about five-sixteenths of an inch. Then by 
oblique crosswise cuts, snip the strip into triangular pads of, say a 
little more than one-sixteenth of an inch base. The beetles are to be 
gummed securely to the points of the pads, and the pins are to be 
thrust through the wide part of the same near the base. Spalding’s 
glue answers an admirable purpose for this use. Ordinary mucilage, 
prepared from gum arabic, is too brittle after drying. Uniformity of 
arrangement in these pads, is very desirable. When the pins are 
placed in the cabinet, let the pads project to the left, the beetle being 
arranged perpendicularly across them, and as near the point of the 
pad as possible. The heads of the insects are now all turned toward 
the top of the box. Mounting small beetles in this way will call into 
exercise the faculty that all teachers are striving to possess, viz., 
patience. 

After the insect is mounted, a label or labels should be placed upon 
the pin, stating the locality where and the time when the insect was 
taken. The state and the month are very important; and more defi- 
nite information as to both time and place of capture is frequently of 
essential service in the prosecution of this branch of study. 

The insects are now ready for the cabinet. It is a question of time 
for any one to become familiar with the insects of any order, so as to 
place his captures at once in the proper family, genus, species. Pre 
liminary, however, to what he will one day do, he may at least ar- 
range together all which appear to be alike, others which vary in but. 
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few points, and perchance others which, though plainly differents 
have many prominent features in common. He is thus cultivating 
his perceptives and fitting himself to discriminate accurately one 
species from another, whenever he may have access to synoptic tables 
prepared for the purpose of affording him needed assistance. 

Of the coleoptera there are recognized at present in North America 
about ninety families. Many of these, however, are represented by 
but few species. The most, and the most conspicuous beetles belong 
mainly, perhaps, to the families enumerated below. For convenience 
in becoming familiar with these families and thus giving each insect 
his appropriate place, it will be necessary first to make the tars? (feet) 
a subject of special investigation. It will be found that while some 
coleoptera have but three joints to the foot, others have four or more, 
and after examining a large number carefully, the student will dis- 
cover that preparatory to a study of the families, the beetles may be 
grouped thus: 


Those with three jointed tarsi, - - - - - ° « - Trimera. 
Those with four-jointed tarsi, - - - - - - . - Tetramera. 
Those with five-jointed tarsi, - - - - - - - - Pentamera. 
Those with five-jointed tarsi to the front and middle pairs of feet, but with four- 

jointed tarsi to the hind pair, - - - - - - - Hleteromera. 


These terms at once carry with them their own significance as soon 
as attention is called to the fact that the unchangeable part of each 
is from the Greek word meros, a part. 

The principal family of the Trimera is the Coccinellide.* These 
insects are found on plants, but yet they are not only harmless but 
positively beneficial. They are comparatively small, hemispherical 
in shape, and frequently ornamented with brilliant spots. They are 
commonly known as “ Lady-birds” or “ Lady-bugs.” They are car- 
nivorous and to this circumstance are they indebted for the kindly 
feeling of informed humanity toward them. The plant-lice which so 
numerously infest various kinds of vegetation constitute their food, 
and without their quiet intervention in man’s behalf, he would soon 
see vegetation wearing a far less thrifty aspect. 


*For a monograph of the Coccinellide as represented in the United States, see Transactions 
of the American Entomological Society, Vol. IV. p. 363. 

+ Reaumer has proved that in five generations one Ap/is [plant-louse] may be the progenitor 
of 5,904,900,000 descendants and it is supposed that in one year there may be twenty generations. 
This astonishing fecundity exceeds that of any [other] known animal; and we cannot wonder 
that a creature so prolific should be proportionably injurious.”—Airby and Spence. IJntroduc- 
tion to Entomology, Vol.1, p. 174. 
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The principal families of the tetramerous coleoptera are the Curcus 
lionide, the Cerambycide and the Chrysomelide. 

The peculiar characteristic of the Curculionidae is apparent from 
their more common name of snout-beetles, the fore part of the head 
being prolonged intoa snout, which in some cases is many times the 
length of the rest of the head and sometimes even exceeds the length 
of the entire body besides. It is stated on good authority that this 
family alone comprises more than 10,000 different species. They are 
vegetable feeders and hence extensively injurious to the horticulturist 
and the farmer. The vomologist especially has reason to dread some 
of the individuals of this family. The peach curculio (Conotrachelus 
nenuphar, Herbst) needs no introduction to them.* 

The Cerambycide are also vegetable feeders. They are, however, 
perhaps less injurious, as they, in the larva state, feed largely upon 
decaying timber. They are sometimes called the Longicorns or Long- 
horns. This suggests a special peculiarity. Almost all are provided 
with antenne unusually prolonged, so that frequently in the case of 
the males the antennie are two or three times as long as the body, 
which is itself noticeably elongated. Coleopterous larve in general, 
require along time in which to complete the cycle of their trans- 
formations, previous to their appearance as perfect imagines, and lar- 
vie of these wood-boring beetles are famous for their longevity. 
Well-authenticated intances are recorded where a perfect beetle of 
this family has made its appearance from the solid wood of furniture 
which had been in constant use for more than a score of years, the 
inevitable inference being that his larval life had continued during 
this long period. + 

The Chrysomelide embrace a vast number of short, thick-set in- 
sects, with antenne not specially prolonged, but sometimes a little 
thickened toward the ends. They are also vegetable feeders, are of 
various colors, and may at once be recognized, if we suggest as a type, 
the potato-beetle, (Chrysomela decem-lineata, Say), whichduring the 
past fifteen or twenty years has spread itself over the whole land and 
is recognized by every farmer's boy as one of our greatest pests. { 

* Fora monograph of the Curculionid@ as represented in America north of Mexico, see Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XV. December, 1876, also a paper read 
before the same society, Sept. 19, 1873, the two articles comprising over 500 large octavo pages 
of closely written matter. 

+ For a synopsis of the genera of the Cerambycide of North America, as also descriptions of 
many species, and monographs of the genera most numerous in species, see Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections. 


+ For a partial monograph of the Chrysomelide of the United States, see Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadeiphia for 1873. 
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In the heteromerous group of coleoptera we will confine our atten- 
tion to two families, the Meloidw and the Tenebrionide. The indi- 
viduals of the former are long and narrow, provided with flexible 
yielding elytra and are noticeable by reason of the evident neck which 
unites the head and the thorax. The most prominent individuals of 
this family are commonly known as Dlister-beetles. The “ Spanish- 
fly” belongs here and of our indigenous material any one may recall 
the two or three species of blister-beetles, which in many localities 
vie with the Colorado potato beetle in ruining the potato crop.* 

The Tenebrionide are represented most extensively in America in 
the region west of the Mississippi river, and, indeed, it might with 
truth be said that they with the exception of a few genera are confined 
to the region west of the mouth of the Platte river. From here, as 
one proceeds westward, the representatives of this family increase in 
genera and species and individuals until on the Pacific slope they be- 
come the most numerous of all the families of the order. The beetles 
of this family are largely nocturnal in habit and dingy, even black in 
color, doubly justifying the name of T'enebrionidw, which has been 


assigned to them. f O. S. Westcott. 
(To be continued.] 





YeEAR by year teachers’ institutes are becoming more valuable as 
their legitimate work is better understood. They have become a pow- 
erful agency in educating teachers who have no better way of obtain- 
ing normal instruction, and in educating public sentiment; and 
thousands of teachers every year go out from these discussions and 
instructions with clearer views of their respective duties, with a de- 
termination to do better service in the future, and with a higher 
inspiration for their calling. — Supt. C. A. Gower, Mich. 


THouGH sometimes small evils, like invisible insects, inflict pains, 
and a single hair may stop a vast machine, yet the chief secret of 
comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultis 
vating an undergrowth of small pleasures, since few great ones are 
let on long leases. 

* A monograph of the principal genera of the We/oide of the United States, may be found in 
the proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for 1873. 


+ An exhaustive monograph of this family as represented in America north of Mexico is pub- 
lished by the American Philosophical Society; 150 pp. of Vol. XLV, 4to 
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SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN — IX. 
Pror. T. N. HAsKeEtt. 


In 1867, T. N. Haskell, A. M., was called to the chair of rhetoric 
and English literature in the University, which he filled with credit 
until 1868, when he resigned. He was born in Chautauqua county, 
New York, January 20, 1826, but was taken in his infancy to Bloom- 
field, Trumbull county, Ohio. His parents died when he was young, 
leaving him entirely dependent upon his own resources for an edu- 
cation. He commenced teaching in Warren, the county seat of 
Trumbull county, when only sixteen years of age. He graduated at 
the Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, in 1851. He afterwards 
studied and taught two years in Oberlin College, same state. Prof. 
Haskell at one time presided over Wayne Academy, in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio; was principal of the high school at Sandusky, in that 
state, and of a female seminary in New York city. He spent one 
year in Andover Theological Seminary. While there, he married a 
daughter of President Justin Edwards. He was graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary, in New York, in 1854, and went at 
once to the pastorate of the Western Presbyterian church, Washing- 
ton city; afterwards called to Boston, where he was a settled pastor 
for eight years. He traveled a year in foreign countries, and then 
came to Wisconsin to accept the chair tendered him in the University. 
He subsequently preached in Aurora, Illinois, until the health of his 
family compelled him to change his residence. He removed to Denver, 
Colorado, in 1873, where he still resides. 

Prof. Haskell is a fluent speaker and ready writer. Before leaving 
Illinois, he contributed several political articles to the press and made 
a number of political speeches (he is a republican in polities), which 
were declared by some of the prominent members of his party to be 
of a superior order. So, also, in Colorado, where the state senate, in 
March, 1877, unanimously affirmed that his political speeches in the 
previous presidential campaign were distinguished for their statesman- 
like ability, scholarly accuracy and candor, and were highly appre- 
ciated by thinking men of all political affinities and faiths. He has 
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cultivated the lecture field with marked success, his favorite topic 
being descriptions of oriental countries. 

Prof. Haskell has written fugitive pieces of poetry of considerable 
merit. Among these may be mentioned, “‘The Country’s Call to 
Arms,” and a “Centennial Thanksgiving Hymn.” An ode composed 
for Lincoln’s funeral obsequies, published in the National Intelligencer 
of April 19, 1865, is worthy of commendation. His prose writings 
are numerous. Many of his sermons, sketches, memoirs, essays, and 
addresses, have been printed. He was instrumental in starting, in 
1874, the Colorado College, at Colorado Springs, the first institution 
of the kind in the Rocky mountains; and his address and report be- 
fore the general Congregational Conference of January 20, of that 
year, in furtherance of the project, were interesting. 

At the educational convention held in Denver, in December, 1875,* 
Prof Haskell, from the committee on education of Spanish children, 
reported a series of resolutions, advocating the employment by the 
legislature of a Spanish-speaking assistant superintendent for three 
months in each year for three years, among Mexico-Spanish citizens, 
in developing the English common school system for the benefit of 
their children. City school boards were asked to invite Spanish youth 
to attend their high schools free of charge. The resolutions com- 
mended the study and colloquial use of the Spanish language to 
teachers, and recommended that a popular compendium of the common 
school system and its modes of usefulness to the rising generation of 
American citizens of all classes, be prepared and published in Spanish, 

Prof. Haskell paints pen-pictures with fidelity. Take these few 
words upon the Nile: ‘ Here we are now on the bosom of that mar- 
velous river. It is the cool of the day in Egypt. The air is most 
charming, and clearer than crystal. The waters are unusually placid. 
The current beneath us is vigorous but even. The banks are low, 
level and fertile—covered with a rich compost of sand and slime. 
Every thing visible is suggestive of the value of this noble river to 
all this region. It was Herodotus who wrote thousands of years ago 
when beholding it, ‘ Egypt is the gift of the Nile.’ ” 


Pror. 8. P. Laturop. 


The board of regents at their annual meeting in February, 1854, 
made choice of Stephen Pearl Lathrop, M. D., of Beloit College, to 


* Resoluciones en favor de instruccion en la lengua Castellana, paradas par la 
convencion educacional, convenida en Denver, en el mes de Diciembre, de 1875, 
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fill the chair of chemistry and natural history in the University. He 
entered on his duties early in June. He was born in the town of 
Shelburn, Vermont, September 20, 1816. In early life he encountered 
difficulties arising from the straightened circumstances of his parents, 
such as might have kept in obscurity an ordinary mind; but he worked 
his way through every obstacle to the attainment of a liberal educa- 
tion, and was graduated at Middlebury College, in his native state, in 
1839. He entered college, intending to prepare himself for the min- 
istry; but a weakness of the lungs, which soon after appeared, com- 
pelled an abandonment of his purpose. Following a taste for physical 
science which had been developed during his collegiate course, he 
studied medicine, receiving his degree in 1843. He commenced the 
practice of his profession in Middlebury with a prospect of more than 
ordinary success; but his attainments and the general cast of his 
mind fitted him peculiarly for the work of instruction; and to this he 
devoted the chief energies of his life. 

In obedience to a call from his Alma Mater, in the spring of 1845, 
he temporarily filled the chair of an absent professor in anatomy, 
physiology, and botany in that institution. He was also called about 
the same time to take part as an assistant in the geological survey of 
Vermont. A year later, he undertook the charge of a female seminary 
in Middlebury. In these various relations, he acquired a reputation 
for sound scientific attainments, energy of character, and success in 
imparting knowledge, which induced the trustees of Beloit College, 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, to invite him, in 1849, to the professorship of 
chemistry and natural science, in that institution. He entered upon 
the duties of his office in the fall of that year. 

On his removal to Wisconsin, Prof. Lathrop soon become exten- 
sively and favorably known, not only as a college teacher, but as 
associate editor and publisher of the Wisconsin and Iowa Farmer, 
and as a devoted and successful laborer in the department of agricul- 
tural science. For the last two years of his life, by his connection 
with that journal, he came into communication with the agriculturists 
of southern and central Wisconsin, and thus gave them the benefit 
of both his science and his experience, for the promotion of their in- 
terests. He was entirely free from the pride of learning, which often 
keeps the educated man from intercourse with the working farmer; 
and his practical good sense fitted him in a peculiar manner to be a 
useful instructor of that class, through the pages of a journal devoted 
to their interests. He did not sever his connection with the institu- 
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tion at Beloit until called to the State University. Here he con- 
tinued his valuable services in the department to which he had been 
called until disabled by the disease which terminated his useful life 
December 25, 1854, the first of the professors of the University to die 
while in office. “In the decease of Professor Lathrop,” said the re- 
gents, ‘the University lost the service of an able and devoted officer; 
the agricultural interest, a scientific friend; and the state, a useful 
and influential citizen.”” As an instructor, he was well versed in all 
matters appertaining to his department,— enthusiastic in his devotion 
to science, and apt in engaging the interest of his pupils. For the 
study of natural history, in all its branches, he had a peculiar fond- 
ness. He was a close observer. Rocks, minerals, shells; the diverse 
forms of vegetable life; beasts, birds, insects;— all engaged his 
attention. 

As a writer, Prof. Lathrop was vigorous but not poetical. His 
thoughts, though frequently effective, were always expressed in plain 
words. The following is from an unpublished lecture of his upon 
chemistry: ‘It is in the enlarged views which science gives that we 
first learn duly to appreciate the Deity. Eternity, infinity, omnipo- 
tence, are attributes so astounding to human faculties, that we can 
only arrive by steps at the most moderate apprehension of them. 
‘ Jacob’s ladder must stand upon the earth in order to reach heaven.’ 
What more worthy employment, then, can man find for his faculties 
than the investigation of these hidden forces that tell in so plain a 
a language of the mighty power which called them into action? Be- 
fore such knowledge, superstition necessarily fades like darkness 
before the sun.” —C. W. Burrerrietp, in University Press. 


THE secret of securing order is to secure interest. An idle child 
cannot keep quiet. 

LEISURE is sweet to those who have earned it, but burdensome to 
those who get it for nothing. 


He that studies books alone will know how things ought to be. 
He that studies men will know how things are. 

IF you wish to do good, do good. If you wish to assist people, assist 
people. The only way to do a thing is to do it. 

Ir is one of the most beautiful compensations in this life, that we 
cannot sincerely try to help another without helping, ourselves. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM. 


When politicians desire to produce a change, which they claim will 
effect an improvement in the physical well being of the people, they 
state with clearness the objects at which they aim. They fix a plat- 
form and organize all who agree to it on that platform. This plat- 
form must announce practicable desires and views, or nothing will 
result. In this world, things do not right themselves; those who 
compose the educational party must agree upon certain principles and 
disseminate them; must write and speak upon them; have campaign 
documents written to show their importance and finally NEVER cease 
DISCUSSION until victory is reached. Consider the following: 

1. That only those persons who have demonstrated by EXPERIENCE 
their ability to teach shall be employed as teachers. Remarks. — That 
is, the present plan of judging whether a person has the power to 
teach, by the scholarship he may have, is radicaily wrong, always has 
been and always will be. /Zow a successful experience shall be gained 
is the business of normal and training schools. But an experience 
must be gained, and a successful one, too. The teacher is allowed in 
the school room for the benefit of the children solely. 

2. That when a teacher has been appointed to a place, he shall have 
a guarantee of permanence. Remarks.— The present plan of chang- 
ing teachers at the end of each year, if not each session, grows out of 
the fact, mainly, that inexperienced persons are employed — the pa- 
rents naturally are tired of the experimenting, and so are the schol- 
ars; beside that, there is far too much dictation by meddlesome parents 
and politicians. What other laborers are so kicked about? Notthe 
clerks nor the kitchen girls. It is plain that some body of persons 
besides the ‘ trustees” should have a word to say on this question. 
To put a man in the school in the winter and a woman in the sum- 
mrr, is only another phase of this ridiculous business. This mova- 
bleness is the sure means of driving away good teachers and keeping 
those who have little spirit and dignity. Away with it! 

3. Superintendents of schools must be men or women who have had 
at least five years of successful experience as teachers and possess a 
state certificate, or diploma from a normal school or college. REMARKS. 
— When these persons are appointed on account of their fitness, dig- 
nity will be given to the whole business. Put in a seven-by-nine 
superintendent because he is a Democrat or Republican who cannot 
get any other office, and all the schools suffer, and the whole cause 
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suffers. Yet this is constantly done. The case is a rare exception 
where these officers are not chosen by political influence; if they are 
good men itis accidental. A rascally state of things for the nine- 
teenth century! 

4. That the normal schools, where the science and art of education 
can be learned, should be increased to an extent sufficient to supply all 
of the schools of the State with teachers. Remarks. — The connection 
of high schools or academic departments with normal schools, while 
once necessary, is now needed no longer. Let those who want to 
teach prepare themselves on the subjects which they will be required 
to teach, so that they can give their time tostudy the Art and Science 
of Teaching. Normal schools should be increased. New York State 
needs twenty-five such schools, and it could carry them on with $250,- 
000. It now spends $160,000 on eight. Three or four men would 
manage such a school splendidly if the Academic Departments were 
cut off. There is no objection to -these existing in the same building 
for the use of the locality. What is wanted is that each normal 
school shall furnish us with teachers, not with those who have been 
drilled on arithmetic, geography, ete. Other schools can do that as 
well or even better. Our schools must get up higher if they intend 
to do the good they might do. 

5. The teachers must receive a fair salary, tobe paid in monthly in- 
stallments. Remarks.— The value the people set on education is 
measured by what they pay their teacher — all long-winded talks 
and snuffling to the contrary notwithstanding. Teachers are now 
meanly paid. Trinity Church pays its head gardener $2,500 —the 
head teachers of its schools $2,000! No country can prosper that 
under-values and under-pays its teachers. It would aid very much to 
compare the amounts paid per scholar, and hence these should be re- 
ported. In other words, one town pays $12 per scholar per annum, 
another $24. Why this difference? A quotation of rates will assist 
many a stingy district to know how much it can afford to pay. 

6. There must be ability and permanence in all the offices from the 
State Superintendent down. Remarks. — One official hardly becomes 
acquainted with his duties before another intrigues for his place. 
Hence there 1s no persistent nor long continued effort. Allis ina 
state of change. It resembles the child’s planting a seed and digging 
it up in a few days to see if it has grown! 

7. The teachers and friends of education must each and all take hold 
of the work of organizing the educational party of the country and di- 

2— Vol. IX.— No. 6 
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rect its movements. RemarKs.— There area million of adult persons 
who are interested in the welfare of our public schools. But many 
never have moved an atom to help forward education. They will rail 
because they get no larger salaries, but they will do absolutely noth- 
ing to increase that public sentiment that regulates salaries. The 
teachers should at once begin to wake up from their Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, and begin to act.— N. Y. School Journal. 


_ 
oo 





EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO. 


The public educational institutions of Ontario may be divided into 
three classes — the Common or Public school, the? High school, and 
the University. 

The Public school closely resembles that of the United States. It 
is free toall, and is sustained principally by the municipality in which 
it is situated, although deriving considerable support from the Provin- 
cial Government and the County Council. For the greater efficiency 
of these schools, inspectors are appointed whose duty it is to visit 
each school twice a year, and to report to the government concerning 
its efficiency. Each county has at least one inspector. These in- 
spectors are at the head of Local Boards of Examiners who have to 
conduct certain examinations. 

If a pupil of a Public School desires to enter a High school or Col- 
legiate Institute (a Collegiate Institute is merely a large High school), 
he must pass an examination which occurs uniformly throughout the 
province twice a year. The local boards of examiners mentioned 
above, examine the papers handed in by the candidates. The ques- 
tions, however, are set by a central board, called the Central Commit- 
tee. The local boards send in their reports, accompanied by the 
papers handed in by the candidates, to the central committee, who, if 
so disposed, also examine the papers. 

The examination next above the entrance to High schools is that 
for third class certificates. This occurs once a year, and is generally 
called the non professional examination. For third class certificates, 
it is conducted in the same manner as that for entrance into High 
schools. 

After passing this examination, the person intending to teach has 
to attend a County Model school for three months, when he passes 
what is called the professional examination, and is;allowed to teach. 
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These model schools, though ‘but lately established, have already 
done good work, and promise to be an important factor in increasing 
the efficiency of our public schools. They are far from being expen- 
sive, and are really public schools which fill certain regulations en- 
joined by law. 

A third class certificate is good for three years, and if a person at 
the end of that time does not obtain a second class he must pass out 
from the profession. 

In order to obtain a second class certificate it is necessary to pass a 
second class non-professional examination, and then attend one of the 
two Normal Schools for three months. After teaching three years 
he is allowed to try an examination for a first class certificate, and, if 
successful, is held duly qualified for the position of Inspector of Pub- 
lic Schools, and, in fact, for every position in the teaching profession 
except that of Head Master of a High school which must be filled by 
a graduate of some university in the British dominions. 

Many students never pass their non-professional third class exam- 
ination at all, but study till they are able to pass the intermediate or 
second class non-professional examination, after which, if they desire 
to teach, they may attend a County Model school, and after teaching 
one year may attend a Normal School and obtain a second class cer- 
tificate. 

A third class teacher can teach only in his own county, while second 
and first class certificates are good for the whole Province. 

A striking feature of the school system of Ontario is the way in 
which the High School leads up to the University. A certain amount 
of money is every year distributed amongst the High schools of the 
Province. The division of this grant is based partly on the report of 
the three High School Inspectors, and partly on the average at- 
tendance. For the better distribution of this grant the High school 
is divided into the upper and lower schools, a pupil in the upper school 
bringing more money than one in the lower. All pupils who have 
passed the intermediate or second class examination are in the upper 
school, and all others are in the lower. 

The work required of candidates for the intermediate is, as far as it 
goes, exactly the same as that required for matriculation in Toronto 
University; for instance, next June the examination in English Lit- 
erature for matriculation at the above University will be Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Books I and II, and that of the Intermediate willbe 
the second book of the same poem. 
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The student, after finishing his High school course, may matricu- 
late at one of five Universities, of which four are denominational and 
one non-denominational. The matriculation of these Universities is 
almost identical, and the probability is that some time or other their 
whole course will be the same. When this happens, the educational 
system of Ontario may rightly be considered almost perfect.— W. H. 
H., in Penn. School Journal. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Map-drawing cannot be too highly recommended as an important 
aid in the study of local geography. The effort that the pupil ex- 
pends in striving to reproduce the map, helps to fix it firmly in his 
memory, because in order to transfer it to paper he is obliged to look 
carefully and examine closely. This is most important. The map 
should be photographed, as it were, in the mind. If you succeed in 
doing this, your pupils will be independent of map or book. Create 
in your pupils a desire to have their maps drawn as neatly and cor- 
rectly as possible. By correctness I do not mean that every indenta- 
tion and little curve should be reproduced, but a good, firm outline, so 
that any one looking at it will know what it is intended to represent. 
In beginning the study of a continent, for instance Asia, for the first 
lesson require a map of Asia. Do not expect too correct an outline 
the first effort. Be satisfied when the general outline is good. If a 
pupil has tried and failed, do not censure, but encourage and aid him, 
and keep him at it, until he brings to you a pretty fair representation. 
As the class take up each individual country of Asia, require a map of 
each, as a part of the daily lesson. In this way the shape and out- 
line are much better remembered, and when they bound orally they 
feel that they know that of which they are talking. The map is 
theirown. They see it. It is in the mind’s eye, and they are not de- 
pending on the book. Have your pupils draw from memory. If 
your class is small, you can send them to the blackboard; if large, the 
class can use slates. 

Suppose the lesson is on Hindostan. Have the children draw on 
the blackboard or slates an outline of Hindostan, the teacher mean- 
while watching their work. Then ask questions, as: ‘* What is the 
shape of this country?” ‘‘ What waters surround the peninsular 
part?” “What body of water east?” “South?” ‘ West?” 
“What island directly south?” ‘What natural division of land 
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forms the northern boundary?” ‘‘ What are these mountains called?” 
“From what country do they separate it?” ‘“ What is the principal 
river in Hindostan?”’ “ Draw it on the map, on your slate, and locate 
Bombay, Caleutta.” Or the teacher can call on one member of the 
class to go to the board and draw, the remainder of the class watch- 
ing his work and correcting mistakes. The teacher, chalk ia hand, 
may locate the different cities, and as he does so ask the name, and 
whether it be island or seaport, and why, and, according to the loca- 
tion, what branches of industry the people would probably follow. 
I think that as much useful, practical, business knowledge should 
be learned in geography as possible. If your pupils study geography 
in this way, it will certainly make them more intelligent and thought- 
ful. If you wish to review your pupils in the countries of Asia, after 
having finished it, require a map of Asia. The drawing of the map 
will freshen their knowledge better than studying it, because they 
will draw it intelligently. It does not take much time. Your pupils 
can draw all maps at home, save those you ask them to draw from 
memory in class. A few minutes will suffice for you to criticise and 
point oat the worst mistakes, and to offer such suggestions as you 
think they need. 

It isan utter waste of time, and worse than useless to keep pupils 
trying to repeat boundaries and locations from memory. Let them 
remember the map, just as they remember a picture, and they will 
remember the boundaries, because, when the country is mentioned, 
they will immediately try to think how it looks and where it is, and the 
map is immediately before them in the mind, and they see the coun- 
try and its surroundings. In learning the elementary part of math- 
ematical geography, drawing will be found useful. Children may re- 
peat the definitions for parallels, meridians, zones, and circles forever, 
but they will not remember any longer than while repeating. But 
if you have them draw circles, meridians, zones, parallels, diameters, 
etc., and make them for themselves, they will know and feel conscious 
of knowing the difference between a parallel and a meridian, a dia- 
meter and a circumference. 

a 

SILENCE never shows itself to so great an advantage as when it is 
made to reply to calumny and defamation. 

Tracu pupils to read for the thought. To this end use the news- 
papers in the class oceasionally. Histories are also excellent reading- 
books for this purpose. 
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THE “NEW PRONOUN.” 


IT am?somewhat surprised that any educated persons should find 
any difficulty of the kind you speak of in your notice of the above 
controversy in your March number. The awkwardness of using pro- 
nouns of both genders in the singular in connection with two ante- 
cedents of different genders, separated by a disjunctive conjunction, 
is not unavoidable if the pronouns we have in English be only boldly 
and properly used. Take the sentence quoted by the writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly: “ Let every brother or sister examine himself or 
herself, and looking into his or her heart find out his or her besetting 
sin and resolutely cast it from him or her.” [admit that this is not 
only awkward, but outrageously pedantic; and what is the remedy ? 
Not certainly the invention of a new form for which there is no telt 
necessity, and not the substitution of the plural for the two singular 
forms, wh'ch, as the writer in the Ohio Educational Monthtly admits, 
is condemned by all grammarians and shunned by all good writers 
and speakers. Substitute the one piural for the two singular forms 
and how much of the awkwardness disappears? ‘ Let every brother 
and sister examine themselves, and looking into their heart find out 
their besetting sin and resolutely cast it from them.” Instead of be- 
ing merely awkward and pedantic, this is utterly and hopelessly ob- 
jectionable on the ground that it is based on a resort to the use of an 
admitted solecism, tor which, by the way, there is not the slightest 
necessity, and therefore no justification. The sentence should read, 
** Let every brother and sister examine himself, and looking into his 
heart find out his besetting sin and resolutely cast it from him.” In 
English the masculine noun or pronoun is usually the generic term, 
and as such it includes both sexes; and it is no more awkward or pe- 
dantic to use “his” and “ him” as above than to say “man is mor- 
tal,” when we mean to say that women die as well as men. Iam 
very much astonished that any difficulty should ever be felt in the 
matter, and I hope the teachers of Canada will resolutely oppose any 
resort to either the invention of a new term or to a solecism in the 
use of an old one in order to get out of a trouble which exists only 
in the imagination of those who are imperfectly acquainted with the 
genius and use of our English tongue. — Correspondence of the Can- 
ada School Journal. 


_— 





Bear with the evil and expect good. 
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ORIGIN OF UPLAND LAKES. 


'The following article will interest all who are familiar with our 
numerous Wisconsin lakes:] 

If not produced by expulsion of matter outward, or sinking of mat- 
ter inward, these hollows must be the effect of some surface working 
agent. The sea planes away along the coast line, and the material 
goes to fill up ocean hollows; therefore the sea cannot be the agent, 
and any force in an ocean current is clearly out of the question over 
these scattered spots. Streams and rivers work along lines, form ra- 
vines and gorges, but never a more or less circular basin of great size 
in comparison with the stream or river; hence they cannot be the 
agents. The atmospheric powers— rain, snow, wind and chemical 
action — weaer the rocks indeed, form tiny basins on almost every 
stone; but this is but nature’s fretwork, the delicate carving around 
the sculplured, craggy tower or spire and smooth-scooped rocky 
irout. Yet there is one surface agent remaining — the moving glacier. 
Most people are familiar with the proofs of former glacial action in 
Cumberland and Wales — proofs as clear as are those of the former 
greater extension of the Swiss glaciers. Now, by far the greater 
number of our tarns lie in true rock basins — hollows completely in- 
closed by rocky sides, which are, moreover, smoothed and grooved in 
a manner peculiar to ice-action. At the sides of many atarn and 
lake you may see the ice grooves and scratches passing beneath the 
water, so as to leave no doubt whatever that ice has once occupied 
the rocky hollow. The question is, Did the ice-movement form the 
hollow? I believe that in most cases it did, and for these reasons: 
1. The tarn lies almost invariably in the path of old ice streams or 
glaciers, as is proved by the direction of the scratches in the surround- 
ing rocks. 2. They /veguently oceur at the foot of slopes more or 
less steep, or where the ice pressure can be shown to have been great. 
3. ‘The position of the deepest points in the larger tarns and lakes 
occurs wulmost invariably where, from the confluence of two or more 
glaciers, or the narrowing of the valley, the ice-pressure must have been 
somewhat increased. 4. The depth of these tarns is very slight as 
compared with the thickness of the ice which can be proved to have 
passed over them. 5. There is every gradation from a tiny, rock- 
bound pool, glaciated on all sides, and which all will admit must have 
been scooped out by the ice, to the tarn or lake showing precisely 
similar phenomena on a larger scale. — Popular Science Monthly. 
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Tue Lararst Istanp In THe Wortp. — Immediately north of 
Australia, and separated from it at Torres Straits by less than a hun- 
dred miles of sea, is the largest island on the globe — New Guinea, a 
country of surpassing interest, whether as regards its natural produc- 
tions or its human inhabitants, but which remains to this day less 
known than any accessible portion of the earth’s surface. Within the 
last few years, considerable attention has been attracted toward it by 
surveys which have completed our knowledge of its outline and di- 
mensions, by the settlement of English missionaries on its southern 
coasts, by the explorations of several Kuropean naturalists, and by the 
visits of Australian miners attracted by the alleged discovery of gold 
in the sands of its rivers. From these various sources there has re- 
sulted a somewhat sudden increase in our still scanty knowledge of 
this hitherto unknown land; and we therefore propose to give a gen- 
eral sketch of the island and of the peculiar forms of life that inhabit 
it, and to discuss briefly some of the interesting promblems connected 
with its indigenous races. 

It has hitherto been the custom of geographers to give the palm to 
Borneo as the largest island in the world, but this is decidely an error. 
A careful estimate, founded on the most recent maps, shows that New 
Guinea is considerably the larger, and must for the future be accord- 
ed the first place. In shape, this island differs greatly from Borneo, 
being irregular and much extended in a north-northwest and south- 
southeast direction, so that its greatest length is little short of 1500 
miles; a distance as great as the whole width of Australia from Ade- 
laide to Port Darwin, or of Europe from London to Constantinople. 
Its greatest width is 410 miles; and, omitting the great peninsu- 
las which form its two extremities, the central mass is about 700 
miles long, with an average width of 320 miles; a country about the 
size of the Austrian Empire, and with the exception of the course of 
one large river, an absolute blank upon our maps. — Popular Science 
Monthly. 

aie 

ScHoot Work. — Most of the pupils are young and tractable, and 
there is no excuse for poor discipline. You must secure and maintain 
good order; after that your best abilities will be needed tosecure good 
lessons and recitations. Try to instill the idea into the hearts of your 
pupils that idleness during school hours is a sin and cannot be tole- 
erated, and see to it that younger pupils obtain right ideas concern- 
ing their duties. Have a cheerful word and a helping hand for your 
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dull pupils. Do not allow your pupils read or recite in a low, indis- 
tinct tone of voice. Teach independence of thought and promptness 
and concisenesss in recitation. In Arithmetic, turn yourselves into 
drill masters and train your pupils in accuracy and rapidity in combi- 
nations, require a thorough analysis of every step in fractions, and 
give an abundance of practical work in compound numbers; in the 
Reading classes, you will have opportunity to train your pupils in not 
only the meaning and etymology of words, but as to their use in the 
proper expression of their thoughts; let your questioning be clear and 
pointed and require well worded answers; in Geography, the teacher 
must not be confined to the text book, a thorough knowledge of our 
own section of country is of primary importance, that of other coun- 
tries important only as it relates to or is compared with ours; in 
Spelling, never permit a scholar to try twice upon a word; teach the 
elements of Writing thoroughly, devote some few moments to sing- 
ing, and do not forget to teach good morals and good manners. 

Look about your school room and its surroundings, and see if it is 
not possible to make some improvements; the yard needs shade trees, 
the windows need curtains, the floor and seats and walls need clean- 
ing; perhaps you can interest the board in these matters. The in- 
terests of a district school are in your hands; it is for you to mould, 
to mature, to impress the mind, of the pupils under your charge. 
“To him who really feels that a great work is to be performed, and 
who has a sincere desire to do it aright; to him who has the true 
spirit of the teacher, there is nothing to fear. An honest mind, with 
the requisite industry, is sufficient for these things.” — From Circular 
by Frep. W. IsHam, Supt. Walworth County. 


— 


Rutes ror Home Epvcation.—The following hints are com- 
mended to parents: 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, inculcate the necessity of 
instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your children always un- 
derstand that you mean what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you are quite sure you can 
give them what you say. 

4. If you tell a little child to do something, show him how to do it, 
and see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully disobeying you, but 
never punish them in anger. 
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6. Never let them perceive that they vex you, or make you lose 
your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance or ill temper, wait till they are 
calm, and then gently reason with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment when the occasion 
arises is much more effectual than the threatening of a greater pun- ) 
ishment should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because they ery for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one time what you have 
forbidden, under the same circumstances, at another. 




































11. Teach them that the only sure and easy way tu appear good is 
to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them self-denial, not self-indulgence, of an angry and 
resentful spirit. 


iasccscbiilgge sae 

[Common Scuoor Grapvuates.— Pres. Chandler, at a former meeting i> 
of the Association, suggested that after finishing a prescribed course 
oe 


graduated,” 


each receiving a suitable diploma. A synopsis or outline of a“ grad- 


of study, the pupils in our common schools should be 
s I 


uating plan” devised by Supt. A. L. Wade, of Monongalia county, 
W. V., is copied below, fron Barnes’ Educational Monthly: | 

1. The primary branches are taken up as one course of study for 
graduation. 

2. The time in which each advanced pupil agrees to complete a 
certain course is fixed. 

3. Publie examinations of graduating classes are held annually, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete prescribed courses. 

4. Alumni associations of those who have graduated are formed. 

5. An annual catalogue containing the names of all pupils attend- 
ing school in the county during the year is published. In this cata- 
logue the names of all pupils are placed in their appropriate classes, 
showing from year to year what advancement has been made. 

In all this work there is needed careful and intelligent supervision. 
The plan is admirable, and if it should be universally adopted it would 
give our county commissioners and superintendents a definite work 
to do, and unify our common schools, so that we could point with 
some show of truth and reason to the common school system of the 
United States of America. 
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PicturRES IN THE ScHoot-Room.— “Just as pleasant as could be! 
Looked like a parlor,” were the words of one who had passed through 
a class-room and given but a glance to its belongings. “It is so 
dismal in our room,” said a scholar to one of her friends; “ nothing 
but desks, chairs, and blackboards; even the maps, old and soiled as 
they are, would be something to look at; but Miss B. takes them 
down as soon as geography lesson is over; examples or any kind of 
scribbling on the blackboards would be less tiresome to see than the 
empty space; she is so practical as to have every mark rubbed out as 
soon as it is made.” Notice the difference in the two remarks. What 
do you think caused the rooms to look so unlike each other? Two 
or even one word would explain it. Pictures—that is the first; 
flowers — that isthe next. Some one has observed, and truly: “ Noth- 
ing is more melancholy, particularly to a person who has to pass much 
time in his room, than blank walls and nothing on them; it is such 


an inexpressible relief to a person engaged in wei og, or even reading, 
on looking up, not to have his line of vision chopped square off by an 


odious white wall, but to find his soul escaping, as it were, through 
the frame of an exquisite picture, to other beautiful scenes where the 
fancy for a moment may revel refreshed and delighted.” — New York 
School Journal. 

_— 

Dr. Buspy, the master of Westminster school, was celebrated for 
severe discipline; but, though severe, he was not ill-natured. It is 
said that one day when he was absent from his study, a boy found 
some plums in his chair, and at once began to eat them, first wag- 
gishly saying: “I publish the bans of matrimony between my mouth 
and these plums. If any here present know just cause or impediment 
why they should not be united, you are now to declare it or ever atter 
hold your peace.” The doctor overheard the proclamation, but said 
nothing till next morning, when, calling up the boy, he grasped his 
well-known instrument, saying: “I publish the bans of matrimony 
between this rod and this boy. If any one knows any just cause or 
impediment why they should not be united, let him now declare it or 
ever after hold his peace.” The boy himself said: “ I forbid the bans.” 


oe se 


For what cause?” asked the doctor. ‘“ Because,” said the boy, “ the 

v7? 
parties are not agreed.” The boy’s ready wit pleased the doctor, and 
the union was indefinitely postponed. 


a = 


PRAISE the sea, but keep on land. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
EXAMINATIONS — CERTIFICATES. 


(). Can a superintendent grant a private examination to one appli- 
cant and refuse it to another? 

A. He has a discretion in the matter. The first applicant might 
have been sick, and absolutely unable to attend any public examina- 
tion; the second might have had no good reason for not attending 
one. It is presumed a superintendent will be fair and reasonable in 
the matter. 

Q. Is a certificate valid that is issued on a private examination, and 
that mostly oral ? 

A. It is not any less valid because the examination was private, but 
1t continues in force only until the next regular examination The 
law directs that an examination shall be both written and oral, but 
does not prescribe the proportion of each, nor that all examinations 
shall occupy the same amount of time. Some allowance must be 
made for peculiar exigencies and circumstances; but asuperintendent 
is supposed to be both discreet and conscientious. 

Q. May a certificate be dated back, to cover time taught without 
one? 

A. There is no warrant for this. It is an encouragement of neg- 
lect and lawlessness. A person wishing to teach should first qualify 
himself, then obtain a certificate, then a contract, if he can. 

Q. May a certificate be annulled for evident incompetency ? 

A. Of course it may, and for the same reason that it should be re- 
fused, if the incompetency is disclosed in examination. If ineompe- 
tency is charged, an opportunity for re-examination should be allowed, 
if asked. If apparent to the superintendent himself, in the school 
room, it should be announced privately to the teacher and a brief re- 
spite for a hearing allowed, if asked for. 

TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS. 
Must a teacher’s contract be in writing? 
Must may be understood in two ways. The law does not now 
say, in words, as it did before the revision, that it “shall be in writ- 
ing,” but that is clearly implied, in the directions that it be filed with 


Q). 
A 
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the clerk, and a copy furnished to the teacher. (Section 438.) In or- 
der that these directions may be complied with, the contract must be 
in writing, and both the board and the teacher should see that it is 
done. But the further question arises: Must the contract be reduced 
to writing in order to be valid and binding? Statutory provisions, 
as the lawyers phrase it, are either “directory” or ‘ mandatory.” 
They are directory, when simply directing certain things to be done, 
as for instance, in this section, 438, that a copy of the teacher's cer- 
tificate be filed with his contract. They are mandatory when they 
make certain things absolutely essential to the legality or validity of 
something else; as when the same section says “ no contract made with 
any person not holding adiploma or certificate then authorizing him to 
teach shall be valid.” But the essence of the contract is an agree- 
ment, lawfully made, between a lawful board and a qualified teacher. 
It should by all means be reduced to writing, as the law implies and 
expects will be done; every consideration of prudence and safety dic- 
tates this course. But if not put in writing, no lawful advantage 
can be taken, by either contracting party, of the neglect. The courts 
will enforce a parol contract if it is satisfactorily shown to have been 
made. 

(). Is a teacher’s contract, executed on Sunday, valid and binding? 

A. Such a contract would not be enforced by the courts. 

Q. Can the board let the job of running a graded school to a prin- 
cipal, and he hire the assistants and pay them? 

A. No; the board must contract with all teachers employed, and 
with such only as hold certificates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. What is meant by the statement on p. 35 of the school code, at 
the bottom, that the proceedings of a district cannot be repealed 
“after they have been carried into effect, so that rights have been ac- 
quired under them?” 

A. Suppose the district votes, at annual meeting, to have a male 
teacher; the board hires one and the school is to commence at such a 
time. In such acase the teacher has acquired a right to teach the 
school, and the district cannot now rescind the vote to have a male 
teacher and vote to have a female, and so deprive him of his right? 

Q. A justice of the peace discharged certain young men complained 
of as distubing a religious meeting, held in a school-house, on the 
ground that as the board did not grant leave to a “‘ responsible inhab- 
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itant” to occupy the house, as provided in section 435, the meeting 
was itself unlawful. But such meetings had been held there, from 
time to time, the board acquiescing therein, and sometimes attending 
them, and some of them were present, when the distubance was s made. 
Was the reason for the discharge sufficient ? 

A. The meeting was a lawful meeting, and entitled to the full pro- 
tection of the Jaw. The board, by their acquiescence in the use of 
the house, had made themselves liable for any injury to the’ property. 
Those who disturbed the meeting, were liable, under section 4597, 
and their discharge, for the reason assigned, was unwarrantable. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs. Wuitrorp & Pravt: — Noticing a request in the Journat for April, 
for some plan to ascertain the per cent. of pupils attending school, I ex. 
pected to find communications in the May number relating to the subject. 
Being disappointed, however, and finding the request repeated, I venture to make 
the following suggestions, which, if not adopted, I hope will call forth criti- 
cisms and suggestions from others. I agree with others that a uniform method 
for obtaining the same is very desirable, and if a plan be agreed upon before 
making the annual report, I will abide by it whatever it may be. 

In finding the rate per cent. of attendance for the whole year, it is evident that 
the total number enrolled can not be taken as the base, and the average daily at- 
tendance as the per centage. Many pupils are enrolled but for a short time, and 
when withdrawn can no longer be considered as pupils so far as to effect the 
per centage of attendance, and many are enrolled but a short time before the 
close of the term, or year; can we consider them as pupils before they are en, 
rolled? 

The question to be answered is this: 

What per cent. of the number enrolled attend during the time of enrollment? 

To find this for the year it is convenient to find the per centages for each 
month or term, where monthly or termly reports are required of the teachers, 
and then find the average for the year; but it may also be found for the year pro- 
vided it be taken from the teachers’ register. 

I would suggest the following plan: 

I. Find the average daily attendance. 
II. Find the average daily absence. 

III. Average daily attendance, plus average daily absence equals average en- 

ro}]ment. 

IV. Average daily attendance multiplied by 100, divided by average enroll- 

ment, equals per centage of attendance. 

Nore. In finding the average daily absence, pupils are not to be counted be- 
fore they are enrolled nor after they were withdrawn. 


Watertown. C. F. NINMAN. 
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WE invite the attention of our readers to the following report on the Kinder- 
garden in this country, by the French Commissioners of Education, who visited 
the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876: 


Infant schools, or salles @astle, which in France precede the primary school, 
form no part of the public school sysiem of the United States. The few infant 
schools which exist are private establishments, or else free institutions, without 
legal recognition, Nevertheless, since 1871, Kindergardens on the Froebel plan 
have been attached to some of the public schools of Boston and St. Louis, and 
these establishments are every year gaining ground in a quite marked manner in 
all the States. 

The obstacles still encountered by the kindergarden arise partly from Ameri- 
can domestic manners, and partly from the prejudice which this German impor- 
tation arouses in the minds of certain superintendents. 

Woman in America is much less employed than she is in France, Belgium, 
and England, in industrial employments that take her from her household. 
“Home, Sweet Home ” is for the Anglo-Saxon a species of worship (culte), and 
in this sphere the wife is to maintain order, peace, and happiness, by attending 
to her husband and children. Itis not to be thought of that she should go to a 
place of employment in the morning and stay there till evening. The hearth 
must not be cold, nor the house forsaken. And this is the motive that with. 
draws married women from from public-school teaching. For what would be- 
come of her “home,” and who would take care of her husband and children, 
when she was at school — generally considerably removed from her abode ? 

The Hon. Mr. Wickersham, Superintendent of Pennsylvania, expressed to us 
his astonishment when he read in the report of M. Greard for 1874-5, that the 
city of Paris included in its public educational establishment about 25,000 chil- 
dren from two to six years of age. He observed to us that in America the mother 
was the first instructor of her children, and that generally she taught them to 
read before sending them to public school. 

In the kindergarden exhibits at Philadelphia, we noticed everywhere the ap- 
plication of Froebel’s ideas: to interest children while amusing them, to incite 
and direct their attention, to accustom them to represent or put together objects 
of their own devising. 

But with Americans the practical spirit is too strong for them readily to ac- 
cept what does not offer an immediate result. One of the objections they urge 
against the kindergarden is that it does not teach reading, writing and arithme- 
tic (the three R’s). Indeed, these institutions are not likely to meet full accept- 
ance in the United States until it shall be shown that the general training they 
give to very young children will induce rapid school-progress, until it shall be 
shown that children bring from the kindergarden a certain stock of practical 
notions. Besides there is the question of expense, and how, as Mr. Harris asks, 
can $16 be gotten for the education of a child of from 3 to 7 year of age, when 
this costs only $10 or $12 for a pupil of from 7 to 10 years of age? * * * * 

Accordingly, we see that if the kindergarden as an institution of public edu- 
cation has made its way at but a few points in the United States, it is an object 
of an active advocacy and has the sympathy of eminent educators. The appli- 
cation it has already received tends to tree the Froebel system of any too exclu- 
sive form, and to adapt it to the wants and genius of the country. This same re- 
sult we should seek to attain in France, with the view of infusing life into our 
salies @asile, and awakening the faculties of the child, instead of putting them 
to sleep by merely mechanical modes of procedure. 





Tue annual examinations of the State University begin Tuesday, June 10th, 
and close the following Monday. They promise to be unusually interesting, 
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and give evidence that the Institution has enjoyed a most prosperous year, 
The following is the programme of the exercises of the commencement week, 
which will be held, unless otherwise indicated, in the Assembly Chamber of the 
State Capitol: 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON. — By Pres. Bascom, Sunday, June 15th, at 3: P.M. 

Cuass Day Exercises. — Monday, June 16th, at 10 A. M., on University 
Campus. 

ApprEss BEFORE THE LAw CLass.— Monday June 16th, at 8 P. M., by Hon. 
Moses M. Stong. 

ALUMNI ORATION AND PoEM. — Oration by Arthur Chetlain, Esq., 1870. Poem 
by Mrs. Clara J. Porter, 1865. Tuesday, June 17th, at 8 P. M. 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. — Wednesday, June 18th, at9 A. M. 

PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. — At President’s House, from 8 to 11 P. M. 





Pror. W. H. RicHarpson, principal of the public schools in the Twelfth 
District, Milwaukee, has the charge of the Primary Section in the Exhibitory 
Department, during the annual session of the State Teachers’ Association, at 
La Crosse. In a circular he describes the kind of work desired, as follows: 

Cuass A. — Work of the first six months, copied by the teachers, designed to 
show the kind of work done by children before they can write or draw. 

Cuass B.— Pupils’ work after they have learned to write and draw, designed to 
show the skill of hand and eye as developed by Kindergarten methods during 
the first year of school. 

Class A will include as far as possible copies of the following: 

1. (a), Forms of Beauty; (6), Forms of Life; (c), Forms of knowledge, laid 
by pupils with blocks, tablets and sticks. 

2. Colored designs mounted. 

3. Diagrams showing how number, direction, etc., are taught with the above 
material. 

Class B differs from the above in that all work isto be performed by the 
pupils themselves. It is also more comprehensive and includes: 

1, Forms drawn from using blocks, tablets and sticks as patterns. 

2. Original forms designed and mounted by pupils. 

3. Colored designs formed from folding, cutting and mounting colored paper. 

4. Free hand drawing, both copy and design. 

5. Language. Written spelling of words learned in connection with talks 
and plays. 

6. Examples showing a knowledge of the various numbers less than t 

I § § en. 





In a certain county inthis State, the spring examinations for certficates 
brought out the following answers from some of the applicants: 

U.S. History — “Gen. Hull was cashiered for surrendering Detroit,” “ Schuy- 
ler Colfax is ex-Governor of Wisconsin.” Another states that he was a general 
in the Confederate Army. We learn from a large number that Benj. Franklin 
invented electricity; also that he was President of the United States, and did a 
great deal of good for the public by being in many battles, “The Geneva 
Award impeached Andrew Johnson.” “ Principal cause of the War of 1812 was 
the slavery question.” Result—“ The battle was won.” 

Geography — We are told that the capital of Michigan is Little Rock; of 
Pennsylvania, Petersburg; also, that Wisconsin is twice as large as Australia. 
“The best route from Fond du Lac to Sydney is through the Arctic Ocean and 
Behring’s Strait. 

One would suppose that teachers ought at least to have some knowledge of 
their own State, but what is our astonishment on learning that Devil’s Lake is 
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in Sioux county; Wausau in Wausau county; Sparta in Sparta county; Green 
Bay in Green Bay county; New London in Green county; Portage City in Port- 
age county. For the five most important lumbering towns in Wisconsin, Mos- 
inee, Jenny, Kenosha, and Racine are mentioned. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will 
be held at La Crosse, Opening Tuesday Evening, July 8, 1879. 


PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
LEecTuRE: Ideal Aims—Rev. G. P. Nichols, D. D., Milwaukee. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9:00 o’clock —Opening Exercises. Address of Welcome—Joseph W. Losey, 
Esq., La Crosse. 
President’s Address — Business. 
Paper — An Educational Problem— Supt. C. W. Roby, La 
Crosse. 
Paper — The Teacher’s Duty to Himself — Miss Emily M. B. 
Felt, Platteville. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
LecTuRE: Relation of the Higher to the Lower Education — Rev. James J. 
Blaisdell, D. D., Beloit. 
SoctaL BANQUET: Gastronomical and Intellectual. 
Tuurspay Mornine. 
9:00 o’clock. — Opening Exercises. 
Paper — Compuisory Education — Supt. O. B. Wyman, Viroqua. 
The Education of the Blind — Mrs. Sarah C. Little, Janesville. 
Grammar Profitably Taught — Prof. G. F. Schilling, Delavan. 
Paper — The New Education — Henry Sabin, Clinton, Lowa. 
TuurspDAY AFTERNOON. 
Excursion by Steamboat to Winona, Minnesota. Return in the 
Evening. 
Fripay MORNING. 
9:00 o’clock.— Opening Exercises. 
Paper — The Philosophy of History — Rev. A. O. Wright, Fox 
Lake. 
In Memoriam — STEPHEN H. CARPENTER — Pres. W. D. Parker, 
River Falls. 
In Memoriam — Hon. WILitIAM Starr— Supt. W. C. Whitford, 
Madison. 
§ Reports, election of officers, miscellaneous business, 
All papers presented will be open for discussion. 


3— Vol. IX.— No. 6 
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It is expected that the lecture on Tuesday evening will be given at the Bap. 
tist Church. The lecture and banquet on Wednesday evening, at Germania 
Hall. The day sessions of the Association will be held at the High School 
building, and the collections of the Exhibitory Department of the Association 
will be exhibited at the High School building. 

Hotels at La Crosse will entertain teachers at reduced rates. The rate at the 
Robbins House and at the International Hotel will be $1.50 per day. Ladies 
desiring accomodations at private residences, will make application as early as 
practicable to Supt. C. W. Roby, La Crosse. 

Actual members of the Association who pay full fare going to La Crosse, 
wiil be entitled to return at one-fifth fare, as usual, during the week of the meet- 
ings, as follows: 

All Wisconsin railways to Wisconsin stations. 

River division of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. to St. Paul. 

Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and Minnesota R. R. to Dubuque. 

Winona & St. Peter R. R. to Mankato. 

Southern Minnesota R. R. to Mankato. 

Keokuk and Northern Line Packet Company’s boats to Dubuque and to St. 
Paul. 

Diamond Joe Line of Steamers to Dubuque and St. Paul. 

By th s arrangement we are enabled to extend a general invitation to Minne- 
sota and Iowa teachers to attend this meeting of the Association, and to assure: 
them of ahearty welcome. 

The musical societies of La Crosse will furnish music at the banquet on Wed. 
nesday evening. The music at the day sessions will be in charge of Prof. J. J. 


Cleveland. 
W. H. Cuanpuer, President. 


A. A. MILLER, Secretary. 
Jas. MAcALISTER, Ch’m Hu. Com. 


June 4, 1879. 





Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Conductors of the ;Teachers’ Institutes will be 
held at La Crosse, inthe school building of the Second District, July 7th and 


8th next. 
PROGRAMME. 


Monday, July Tth, A. M. 


1. 9:00 o’clock. — Organization. 
9:10 o’clock. — Institute work: (a) Objects— Hon. W.H.Chandler. (0) 
Methods— Prof. Robt. Graham. (c) Future Plans— 
Prof. Albert Salisbury. 
8. 10:10 o’clock.— Reading: (a) Expression — Prof. J. Q. Emery. (b) 
Phonics — Prof. Albert Salisbury. 
4. 11:10 o0’clock.— Grammar: (a) Forms and Functions of Verbs — Prof. A. 
F. North. (0) Sentential Analysis— Prof. Henry D. 
Maxson. 


2 
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AFTERNOON. 


5. 2.000’clock.—Spelling: (a) Word Analysis — Prof. 0.8. Westcott. (b) 
Means and Methods to Make Good Spellers — Prof. A. 
A. Miller. 

6. 38:00 o’clock.—Arithmetic: Exposition of the Syllabus — Prof. Jesse B. 
Thayer. 

7, 4:00 o0'clock.— The Teachers Instructed in our Institutes — Hon. W. C. 
Whitford. 


EVENING. 


8. 8:000’clock. — A Course of Study for our Ungraded Schools: (a) Adapta- 
tion — Supt. J.T. Lunn. (0) Introduction — Prof. Robt. 
Graham. 


Tuesday, July 8th, A. M. 


9. 9:00 0’clock.— Geographpy: Exposition of the {Syllabus —Pres. Duncan 
McGregor. 

10. 10: 00 c’clock. — Penmanship — Prof. A. J. Hutton. 

11. 10:30 o’clock. — Drawing -- Prof. W. S. Johnson. 

12. 11:00 o’clock. — United States History and Civil Government: Class Exer. 


cise — Prof. George Beck. 
AFTERNOON. 

12. 2:00 o’clock.— Theory and Practice: (a) Organization of the School — 
Supt. T. C. Richmond. (b) Records— Prof. I. N. Stew 
art. 

14. 3:00 o’clock. — Unfinished Discussions. 


NOTES. 


1. Each exercise of the conductors apointed, except the expositions of the 
syllabus, the discussion Monday evening, and the class exercise, will be limited 
to ten minutes. The remainder of each hour will be occupied by general dis- 
cussion on the topic assigned, and in this all the conductors are expected to par- 
ticipate. 

2. The persons appointed to assist the regular conductors in holding the series 
of Institutes for the summer and fall, are expected to be present and take part 
in the exercises, 

8. All the conductors are requested to be in attendance at the opening of the 
meeting, Monday morning. It may be necessary for some of them to reach La 
Crosse at the close of the week previous. 

4, One-half of the actual expenses of the conductors in traveling to La Crosse 
and returning home, and all their expenses in attendance upon the meeting, will 
be paid by the Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

W. C. Wuitrorp, 
W. H. CHanper, 
W. E. Smita, 


Institute Committee. 
Mapison, WIs., May 22, 1879. 
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Tue NATIONAL EpucATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held this year in Philadel- 
phia, July 29-31, under the presidency of John Hancock, of Ohio. The first 
day, July 29, besides the President’s address, a report will be made before the 
General Association on the. High School question, by J. M. Dickinson, of Bos. 
ton, and an address delivered in the evening on the “ Neighborhood as a Start- 
ing Point in Education,” by Robt. E. Thompson, University of Pennsylvania. 
The next day, Andrew Rickotf, of Cleveland, will speak of the “ Needed Re. 
Adjustment of Common School Studies,” and John D. Philbrick, of Boston, of 
“Education at Home and Abroad,” with discussions following; and in the even- 
ing, J. M. Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial University, will speak upon “ Tech- 
nical Education.” On Thursday, J. H. Smart, State Superintendent of Indi- 
ana, will make a report on “The Best State School System,” which will be 
discussed, and further exercises will follow, not yet announced. 

In the Department of Normal Schools, the President, W. F. Phelps, will de. 
liver an address, Pres. Baldwin, of Kirksville, Mo., will discuss ‘ Methods of 
Professional Instruction in Normal Schools,” and Prin. J. C. Gilchrist, of Nor- 
mal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, “ Professional Degrees for Teachers,” and John 
H. French, of one of the Pennsylvania Normal Schools, “Normal Training,” and 
Prof. Jerome Allen, of Geneseo, N. Y., will tell what the Normal Schools of that 
State are doing for the Professional Training of Teachers, and Prof. Lewis Me- 
Louth, of Ypsilanti, Mich., will present a contribution to the question of “ Pro. 
fessional Instruction in our Normal Schools.”” These papers, followed by dis- 
cussions, will be read on the three afternoons. 

The Department of Industrial Education of which J. D. Runkle, of Boston, 
is president, will also hold afternoon sessions, and discuss the general subject, 
including Modelling and Drawing. 

The Departments of Higher Instruction and of Elementary Schools will hold 
sessions, but their programmes have not been announced at this writing. 

The Department of Superintendence will have no exercises, as it meets every 
winter in Washington, but the Spelling Reform Association will be on hand, and 
the president, Prof. March, will tell about the condition of the Reform in Amer- 
ica; E. Jones, of Liverpool, will speak for England; and Prof. Brandt, of the 
Johns—Hopkins University, for Germany, and other countries in Europe. 

See note elsewhere. 





Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INsTRUCTION will hold its Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting at Fayban’s White Mountains, July 8-11. Though an organization 
more especially for teachers and schoo] officers, it welcomes others to its mem- 
bership. “Any person of good moral character, interested in the subject of ed- 
ucation, may become a member by paying a fee of one dollar.” This entitles 
any one attending the meeting to the low rates of travel and entertainment pro 
vided for. One great attraction is of course the magnificent scenery of the re- 
gion. An excursion tour is advertised in our last number. 





THE shortest answer is doing. 
He is rich that wants nothing. 
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Tue exhibitory department of the State Teachers’ Association will undoubt- 
edly be very successful. It will be a most interesting feature of the Annual 
Session of the Association, at La Crosse, the second week in July. The com- 
mittee in charge have aimed, as they say in a recent circular “‘ to show the most 
complete record of Wisconsin school work ever attempted.” They have been 
very industrious in awakening an interest on this subject among the superinten- 
dents, the boards of education, and the teachers in all grades of schools. The 
responses from different portions of the State, show particularly that a large 
amount of pupils’ work will be furnished. Some leading cities have already 
decided to send materials from all the departments of their public schools. 
Contributions from the State Normal Schools are expected. We hope that some 
county superintendents will be able to present a variety of papers from the rural 
schools under their supervision. The conveniences in the High School build- 
ing at La Crosse for arranging and exhibiting the articles, are all that could be 
desired. 





Some of the prominent papers of the State have already opened the discus- 
sion on the compulsory education law, which goes into effect the first of next 
September. It is very desirable that the people should understand its features. 
We trust that other papers will follow this example. The comments have been, 
almost without exception, very favorable. The Marinette Hagle says: “ There 
is no doubt but that its impartial execution would do much to educate that por- 
tion of the rising generation which is growing up in ignorance.” We shall 
publish in the next number of the JournaL, an article on the subject from the 
Evening Wisconsin. If public attention is called to the provisions of the law, 
and its general utility is accepted, we need not fear that it will become a dead 
letter. 

The statistics of our schools last year showed that at least 150,000 children of 
school age in the State received no public or private instruction. This amounts 
to nearly one-third of the whole number. Of the children between four and fif- 
teen years of age thirty per cent. were not enrolled in the schools. Of those be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years of age, almost one-half did not attend the public 
schools. In our independent cities only fourteen per cent. of the latter class 
were taught in them. Here we have given in a condensed statement the neces- 
sity for some measure compelling the attendance of the children upon those 
schools where at least an elementary education is so freely offered them. 

In Connecticut, in 1872, a law was passed enforcing the attendance upon 
schools of all childreen between the ages of eight and fourteen. Previous to 
that year, similar though less compulsory measures had been adopted in that 
State. The secretary of its Board of Education says in his Annual Report this 
year: “ The fact that nearly ninety-five per cent. of our children are reported as 
in schools of all kinds, shows that the law for the prevention of illiteracy has 
worked beneficently, and opened to hundreds the door of the school-house 
otherwise closed to them forever.” 
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By the last of May, applications for thirty-eight institutes this summer and 
fall, have been received from the county superintendents. Atleast fifteen other 
institutes will be required. These make a larger number than those held at the 
same time a year ago. One reason for this is that the institutes of last spring 
were fewer than usual. Another is the growing desire of the teachers in the 
different counties to receive institute instruction. So far, the month, of August 
is selected as the time for holding at least two-thirds of the next series of insti- 
tutes. Employment in these institutes will be given to many of our teachers 
who have heretofore conducted them, and to some others who this year work in 
them for the first time. 





WE publish in this number of the Journal the programme of the next annual 
meeting of the conductors of our institutes. A variety of topics is introduced. 
The plan is to make the exercises bear exclusively upon the work done in our 
institutes, and cover as much of that work as can be reached in the session of 
two days. The persons mentioned in the programme have accepted the exer. 
cises assigned to them, and will make full preparation therefor before the meet- 
ing. Let there be a full attendauce of the conductors, 





ELSEWHERE is found the programme of the Annual Meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association. We invite the attention of the teachers, school 
boards, and superintendents to the exercises indicated. The occasion promises 
to have the usual interest. The attendance should be very large this year. 





WE lately examined with much care the new globe designed by Dr. Mac 
Vicar, of the Pottsdam Normal School, N. Y. It isan elegant piece of appara- 
tus, and is a marvel in the demonstrations it furnishes. After eight years of 
study this globe was placed recently in the hands of the manufacturers. The 
central idea isto produce a working model of the earth and the sun, so as to 
show faithfully their relationship, and at the same time to avoid the frailty and 
misrepresentations frequently found in apparatus of this kind. The result is a 
globe so mounted that all the knotty problems in mathematical geography and 
many in astronomy can be readily solved with surprising accuracy. The illus- 
trations are true to nature, and are therefore clear and forcible. As an example, 
the rising and setting of the sun on any day can be calculated within two or 
three minutes. This globe ismanufactured by A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, 
and is so substantial that with ordinary care it will last for many years. The 
latest discoveries and changes in the geography of the earth, are correctly indi- 
cated. With this apparatus, an intelligent teacher can instruct and delight his 
pupils through many weeks of study. 


In Eau Claire county there is not a teacher who holds a certificate and desires 
to teach, tbat is unemployed. 
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SYLLABUS OF A CourSE oF LECTURES on the Science and Art of Teaching. By 
Wm. H. Payne, Supt. Public Schools, Adrian. Published by Chas. Humphrey, 


Adrian (Mich). 

The little book of Mr. Payne, on School Supervision, which we noticed some 
three years ago, led us to expect more from his pen, and to expect something 
good. The pamphlet before us, though containing but 65 pages, 8vo., presents 
more matter of a suggestive character than we have ever before seen brought 
within the same compass. The writer has evidently studied the subject thor- 
oughly, from the stand-point of both theory and practice, and evinces a truly 
philosophic spirit. We do not know of anything we can more highly recom- 
mend, not to the teacher who merely wishes rules to follow, but to him who de- 
sires to adopt methods which have a scientific basis; who not only wishes to do 
good work but to know why he does il, in the manner chosen. To a quick and 
and fertile mind, the Syllabus may be more stimulating and valuable than if 
elaborated. To think for himself isthe business of the progressive teacher, not 
merely to appropriate the finished thoughts of others. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, with Introduction, and Notes Explana. 
tory and Critical; for use in Schools and Classes. By the Rev. Henry N. Hud. 
son, Prof. of English Literature in the School of Oratory, Boston University. 
Paper, 30 cents. Ginn & Heath, Roston. 

The preface to this little volume alone, is worth many times the cost of the 
whole. We are inclined to regard Mr. Hudson as the greatest of living Shak- 
spearean critics, at least in the English language. To read the immortal bard 
with such helps as he affords, is to read with a new insight and appreciation. In 
this publication, besides giving a full account of the source of the play and of the 
plot, and a most interesting delineation of the characters, in which he seems to 
us to excel all critics but Coleridge, he has very clearly shown the true nature of 
Hamlet's madness — that it was real, not feigned ; but though real, not entire. In 
this view he is sustained by the highest modern authority of experts in the treat- 
ment of the insane. The notes are clear and instructive, and at the end of the 
volume are given some most felicitous criticisms. We would especially call the 
attention of teachers to this edition, as admirably adopted for the school-room. 
Parents can also place it in the hands of their children, knowing that all ob- 
jectionable words and phrases are removed. 

AMERICAN HEALTH PRimMERS. Edited by W. W. Keen, M. D., Fellow College 
Physicians, Philadelphia. 

It is one of the chief merits of the medical profession in modern times that 
its members are in the fore-front of every movement to prevent disease. It is 
due to them that the science of what has been happily called “ Preventive Medi- 
cine” has its existence. A series of “American Health Primers,” prepared by 
some of our most distinguished physicans, is therefore about to be published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia. They will be under the editorial super- 
vision of Dr. W. W. Keen, and are to appear monthly. The titles of the eleven 
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announced are “ Hearing, and How to Keep it,” “‘ Long Life, and How to Reach 
it,” “Sea Airand Sea Bathing,” “ The Summer and its Diseases,” “ Eyesight, and 
How to Care for it,’ “The Throat and the Voice,” “The Winter and its Dan. 
gers,’ “The Mouth and the Teeth,” “Our Homes,” “The Skin in Health and 
Disease,” and “ Brain Work and Overwork.” Both teachers and parents will do 
well to obtain these publications. Price, 30 cents; inflexible cloth, 50 cents. 


On THE PROVINCE AND MEtTHops oF TEAcHING. By James H. Hoose, A. M. 
Ph. D., Prin. State Nor. School, Cortland, N. Y. Syracuse: Davis, Bardeen 
& Co. 

This compact 16mo. of 376 pages, is a partly theoretical and partly historical 
treatise on method. It is a“ professional study” and not a practical manual. 
It contains a large amount of matter which is the result of wide reading more 
than of original thought. Material is thus furnished for others to use. Not the 
least valuable part of the volume is catalogue of books for teachers, published, 
and for sale, by the publishers named above. 


Frrst Princreies oF Porrrican Economy. By Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., 
author of “Science of Government,” etc. 115 pages, 16mo. Syracuse: Davis, 
Bardeen & Co. 

Dr. Alden is quite favorably known by his Civil Government and Intellectual 
Philosophy. This little book is timely, as the signs of the times indicate the 
need of a wider diffusion of sound ideas of political economy among the 
masses of the people. Universal suffrage is a dangerous thing if accompanied 
with general ignorance on this subject, and more must be done through the 
schools to dispel this ignorance. This, Dr. Alden’s book will happily help to 
do. If somewhat rhetorical in style, it is not moreso than might be expected in 
times like the present. 


RECEIVED. 


THE NorMAt REGISTER, a Practical Form of Daily Register for Schools. By 
W. J. Shoup, editor of the Iowa Normal Monthly, and Principal of the 4th Ward 
School, Dubuque. (This seems to be a very excellent and complete Register.) 


Mvcttum tn Parvo Music Leaves. For use in Day Classes, Music Classes, and 
the Home Circle. Philadelphia: John Hood, No. 608, Arch street. 


Scuoou Frstrvau Sones, a collection of English and German Trios and Chor- 
uses, with accompaniment, for Exhibitions, Commencements, etc. Price, 75 cts. 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro., New York; sold by Muehlbauer & Behrle, 
Chicago. 


ITINERARY AND Prospectus of Special Vacation Tours in Europe, for 1879, 
under Thos. W. Bicknell, editor and publisher of the National and New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, and Leve & Alden, Tourist Agents, 271, Broadway, 
New York. 


A History oF Roms, illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings, by R. 
F. Leighton, Ph. D. (Lips.), author of Latin Lessons, Greek Lessons, etc. New 
York: Clark and Maynard. 
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WE hereby thank those who have sent us 
the October and December numbers for 1876. 
Missing numbers sent to subscribers so long 
as we can. 

We also thank those who have responded 
to the little bill of $1.10. After six months, 
it becomes $1.25. If delayed till the end of 
the year, $1.50. 

Pror. C. W. Burterrieip’s interesting 
Historical and Biographical Sketches of the 
State University are now completed, and 
about to be issued in book form. We have al- 
ready copied sketches of all the professors up 
to the time of the re-organization, and propose 
next to give a little of the history of the Uni- 
versity. 

WE are indebted to several of the County 
Superintendents for good lists of subscribers, 
taken at late instituter, or otherwise. With- 
out any special efforts, considerably over 
three hundred names have been added to our 
list since January 1st, which leaves a fair in- 
crease after deducting those who have drop- 
ped off. 

Supt. LuNN, in his address given in this 
number, speaks with his usual directness and 
plainness. The trouble is, that the school 
boards, and beyond them the people, do not 
feel the need and therefore do no: demand the 
services of trained and competent teachers. 
In this as in other things, supply is governed 
by demand. 

Mr. Westcott’s series of articles have al- 
ready, we trust, begun to lead some of our 
readers to a more familiar acquaintance with 
the woaderful world of insects. Few persons 
have much idea of the variety, beauty, or even 
utility of its countless denizens. What can 
be more gorgeous than a choice case of the 
lepidoptera—butterfies and motis—of which 
we have athousand species in this country 
alone, according to Mr, Packard. 


A Laby who once taught in this State, 
writes: ‘I must indulge myself in speaking 
of one accomplishment rare among teachers, 
of which I am proud—abounding health. I 
have not lost a meal nor a recitation on ac- 
count of sickness for eight years; and I ex- 
pect, like Lord Brougham, to go down to pos- 
terity in person!” 

In Dakota, women can vote at school meet- 
ings. 


| 


{ 


TuE aggregate educational funds of this 
State were last year, $4,202,437.73. 

Cuas. F. Ninman, of Watertown, has been 
re-elected superintendent of the public schools 
of that city. 

Tue teachers of Pierce and St. Croix coun- 
ties held a union meeting, May 24th, in the 
normal school building, River Falls. 

A brief call lately on Col. McMynn, at his 
academy in Racine, showed us that his rooms 
are full of students, and that he is enjoying 
greatly his instruction to them. 


Tue Pulmyra Enterprise says: ‘ We learn 
that there are dogs enough listed in one of 
the school districts in town to defray nearly 
the expenses of the summer school.” 


Tue Janesville high school graduated this 
apring thirteen students. Their exercises at 
the close of the winter term, consisting of 
original essays and orations, were merito- 
rious. 

Tue Oshkosh Northwestern says: “ The 
Normal School is flourishing in every particu- 
lar. Seats are most all filled and many of the 
old students who were teaching last term, are 
back again.” 

A CORRESPONEENT of the Grant County 
Witness writes: “I attended the teachers’ 
institute at Elk Point, Dakota Territory, a 
week ago, and thought it very fine. It was 
conducted by Prof. Salisbury, of the White- 
water Normal School, Wis.” 

THE probabilities are that Rev. E. D. Hunt- 
ley, of Madison, will be chosen to succeed 
Rev. Geo. M. Steele, the President of Law- 
rence University, resigned. The many friends 
of Mr. Huntley will rejoice at his elevation to 
this position, which he will fill with great ac- 
ceptance. 

Pres. Bascom, of the State University, de- 
livers the annual sermon before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Milton Col- 
lege, during the Commencement week The 
exercises of the graduating class of this in- 
stitution, occur on Wednesday forenoon, July 
2d. 

WE enjoyed recently a delighful day's ride 
with Supt. Isham, of Walworth couty, in vis- 
iting some country schools under his jurisdic- 
tion. We can commend very highly both the 

teachers of these schools and the superinten- 
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dent for the efficient work which they are per- 
forming. 


Tue Alumni of the Whitewater Normal 
School hold their annual reunion, Friday eve- 
ning, June 20th, the next day after the com- 
mencement exercises of the school. 


A brief visit to the high schools of Beloit 
and Janesville the past month, showed us 
that they both are in excellent condition. 
Their work is dissimilarin several points as 
to methods and studies. Brighter looking 
and more industrious pupils can rarely be 
found. Better discipline we have seen no- 
where else. 


WE are under many obligations to Supt. 
Somers, of Milwaukee, for his aid in visiting 
some of the public schools of that city. He 
cheerfully gave us recently a good portion of 
his time for two days in calling on some de- 
partments of the High School, the Normal 
School, and three district schools. It would 
have given us great pleasure to have remained 
longer in each department visited, and to have 
inspected the work in the other district 
schools. We saw enough to know that the 
character of the instruction and discipline in 
all these schools is very satisfactory. 


A TEACHER Visiting Milwaukee will be am- 
ply paid in spending a half day at Markham’s 
Academy. The school rooms are not surpass- 
ed for convenience, neatness, and good taste. 
The instruction is direct, thorough, and en- 
thusiastic. The school is divided into two 
departments—primary and academic. It is 
well attended. Four teachers are employed. 


Tue pupils in the intermediate and gram- 
mar departments of the Sixth district school 
of Milwaukee, under the charge of Prof. Ja- 
cob Wahl, the Principal, have adopted the 
beautiful custom of placing upon the walls of 
their general assembly room, at the death of 
any member of their classes, a framed tablet, 
giving his name, age, and position in the 
school. 

ALREADY the high school in Milwaukee has 
enrolled nearly two hundred pupils, who pur- 
sue here a four years’ course. At least two 
hundred other pupils will be ready, in the 
different grammar schools of the city, to enter 
this school next fall. The question is where 
can accommodations be found for them? 


WE spent a day last month with Supt. West- 
cott, of Racine, in visiting his high school 


and some ward schools in thatcity. Thor- 
oughness, independence, freedom, and _ in- 


tense thought are the characteristics of the 
mental operations of the pupils under his 
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charge. More room is still demanded by the 
public schools of the place. 


Supt. Parsons, of Richland county, last 
month requested his teachers to organize the 
people in their respective districts, on the 
17th of May, for the purpose of ornamenting 
their school grounds with trees and shrubs, 
This is an excellent movement, 


GovERNOR SMITH has commissioned Hon. 
Geo. H. Paul, of Milwaukee, as Kegent at 
large of the Stute University, vice Ex-Goy. 
Washburn appointed Regent for life; L. B. 
Sale, Esq., of Green Bay, as Regent of the 
State University from the 6th Congressional 
District, vice Thos. B. Chynoweth, resigned; 
and Prof. A. O. Wright, of Fox Lake, as Re- 
gent of Normal Schools, vice Hon. Wm. Starr, 
deceased. 

Tue Board of Regents of the Normal 
Schools have contracted with Mr. Smeed, 
agent of the Northwestern Heating and Ven- 
tilating Company, of Chicago, to put in seven 
5,000-pound heaters in the Normal School 
building at River Falls, and to rebuild or reor- 
ganize the ventilating apparatus so as to give 
an entire change of airin cach room every 
twenty minutes. The work will be done dur- 
ing the summer vacation. 

Tue State Superintendent has countersign- 
ed, in the past year, 26 diplomas of the gradu- 
ates of the State University, who have since 
graduating taught successfully the requisite 
sixteen months in the public schools of the 
State. He has, also, countersigned in that 
time 36 certificates and diplomas of the grad- 
uates of the State Normal Schools, who have 
taught successfully a year since graduating. 
All these diplomas, when thus countersigned, 
have the force of life certificates. The certifi- 
cates of graduation received by the Normal 
pupils, when countersigned, are in force only 
five years. 

Supt. Parsons, of Richland county, has 1n- 
augurated the system of examining the pupils 
in the public schools under his charge, when 
they have completed the common English 
branches. These pupils in each town or the 
county are called together and answer in 
writing or orally such questions as he sub- 
mits tothem. Thena certificate of qualifica- 
tion is issued by him to each pupil passing 
the examination, showing his standing in 
each of the branches, and stating that the 
holder thereof is entitled to enter any town 
high school in the county without further ex- 
amination. Mr. Parsons is the first county 
superintendent, as far as we have learned, 
who has put into practice this suggestion 
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contained in the course of study adopted last 
year for the ungraded schools of the State. 


Miss B. M. Cuarp, Superintendent of St. 
Croix county, has granted five first grade cer- 
tificates, nine second, sixty-six third, and 
twenty-one for six months; total, one hundred 
and one, at her spring examinations. Only 
thirteen of those who received certificates in 
this county, are not employed in the schools. 
Forty-four candidates did not pass the exami- 
nations. 

Mr. S J. M. Putnam, of Janesville, re- 
signed in April his position as Superinten- 
dent of the Industrial School for Boys, at 
Waukesha. ‘The cause assigned is some disa- 
greement between him and the Board of Man- 
agers as to the system of conducting the in- 
stitution. The Waukesha papers refer to 
his administration as being most efficient. A 
prominent teacher lately visited the school 
and speaks of the discipline of the boys as 
excellent. 


WE lately visited a German school in this 
State where the seats, text-pooks, apparatus, 
methods of teaching, and recitations are all 
purely German in style. The teacher was a 
graduate of a normal school in his own coun- 
try, and was doing good work. The pupils, 
as they sat on their long seats, looked very 
bright. Great earnestness was shown by both 
teacher and pupils in the class exercises. 
Particular attention was given to singing and 
drawing. 


CRUEL and slanderous reports were exten- 
sively circulated, about three months since, 
in the papers of the State that Prof. Geo, 
Skewes, of Racine, had induced the death of 
a boy in his school by a stroke on his head 
witharuler. It is a matter of congratulation 
that a committee of the school board of that 
ctiy, after a full investigation of the subject, 
pronounced these reports wholly without 
foundation. The account of their action was 
published in a daily paper at Racine. 


Pror, Denison, Principal of the Marshall 
Academy, offered last fall cash prizes to the 
students of that institution who would pass 
the best examination,at the close of the winter 
term,in Arithmetic, Algebra, EnglishGramamr, 
United States History, and Civil Government. 
Seven competitors appeared at the examina- 
tian, and four of them received the prizes 
ranging each from $3 to $10. A boy sixteen 
years of age who is preparing for the State 
University, won the highest prize. The Pro- 
fessor and his assistant teacher, Miss Terry, 
are doing here an excellent work. 
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Pror. E. A. CHARLTON, formerly President 
of the Platteville Normal School, has pur- 
chased the Brodhead Independent; and he 
assumed the charge of itlast month. His su- 
perior culture, gentlemanly demeanor, ster- 
ling integrity, and strict attention to business 
not only qualify him, in a high degree, for an 
editor of a newspaper, but make him a most 
useful citizen. The Grant County Witness 
says in respect te Prof. Charlton: 


Under his charge the school was very pros- 
perous and his leaving is a source of general 
regret to those who have been associated with 
him and to the entire community. He came 
among Us as a stranger, but we have learned 
to esteem him for his sterling worth, his 
generous liberality, and his scholarly culture. 
We cordially welcome him to the ranks of the 
fraternity and commend him to the confidence 
of those among whom he may make his home. 


Supt. Westcort, of Racine, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion in his recent report to the 
Board of Education of that city: 


It is conceded by the most ardent support- 
ers of graded schools that they display spe- 
cial weakness in not adapting themselves to 
the wants of particular individuals. Pupils 
often evince special interest and tact in cer- 
tain lines of schoolwork, while in other di- 
rections they are notably deticient. To reme- 
dy this difficulty the plan of having an un- 
graded department in every school building 
accommodating the usual eight grades of pri- 
mary and grammar school work, has been a 
useful one. I would respectfully” suggest the 
consideration of this subject, with a ‘View to 
establishing an ungraded department in each 
school of the 2d, 3th, and 6th wards. The 
teacher of this room should be one of success- 
ful experience, and of as broad culture as pos- 
sibie. To adapt one’s self to the varying wants 
of the ungraded pupils of all ages that might 
here be gathered for individual and special 
instruction, requires far more skill than to 
supervise the routine of the well graded de- 
partment. 


Tue County Superintendent of Rice county, 
Minn., A. E. Haven, publishes in the Fari- 
bault Democrat, which he edits, the following 
account of the Northfield schools, under his 
jurisdiction: 

On Tuesday last it was our pleasure to pass 
eeveral hours in the Northfield public schools, 
which are conducted under the superinten- 
dency of Prof. b. M. Reynolds, and our visit 
fully convinced us that the board of education 
for that city made no mistake when they em- 
ployed Prof. Reynolds. ‘The Northfield schools 
have been well conducted for years, and Prof. 
Reynolds found them in guod condition, and 
his effort has been to keep up and, if possible, 
elevate the standard of excellence. The grad- 
ed system is perfect and working wi h the ut- 
most satisfaction. The discipline is admira- 
ble, and the class work thorough and eflicient. 
Every class, from the lowest ‘to the highest 

zrade, is well in hand, and all the work is 
done with an enthusiasm and completeness 
which must be satisfactory to both pupils and 
parents. The reviews of Tuesday were like 
recitations of the day, thorough and satisfac- 
tory, and we are contident that the work of 
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the term will be all that could reasonably be 
expected. 

Tue River Falls Press gives this item: 

The much needed work of improving the 
Normal School grounds is now being accom- 

lished under the supervision of Mr. J. C. 
>lumb, horticulturist and landscape gardner, 
of Milton. Wis. New drives are being laid 
out anda large amount of tree planting, main- 
ly of evergreens, is now in progress. We are 
fortunate in hav ing the decoration of the pub- 
lic grounds entrusted toa specialist of taste 
and experience. 

Supt. AGNES HosForp, in her report on the 
spring examinations in Eau Claire county, 
says 

There were thirty-three applicants who 
failed to obtain certificates. Some failed be- 
cause they are still too young to be entrusted 
with the care and education of other children. 
Observation and experience have taught me 
there is no real kindness in permitting such 
persons to teach, even if they possess the 
necessary text-book knowledge. If the ex- 
periments of those who too early enter upon 
unknown duties and assume responsibilities 
of which they can have no previous concep- 
tion, do not bring recognized disaster to the 
schools which they undertake to teach, they 
do almost invariably produce insufferable con- 
ceit in the minds of the young instructor. 
But the most serious consequences likely to 
follow the premature assumption of these du- 
ties is the dwarfing of all mental develop- 
ment. Too many hx«ving once obtained a li- 
cense to teach, have no higher ambition, and 
having once taught they are henceforth 
ashamed to confess ignorance of any subject, 
hence cannot put themselves in the position 
of learners. I know there are exceptions. I 
know some whose circumstances made it 
necessary for them to begin early the work of 
teaching, who, yet, have done good work for 
their schools and for themselves. Still. in my 
opinion, the persons under eighteen years of 
age, who possess sufficient stability of mind 
and maturity of judgment to assume the care 
of a school are very rare. 


Tue Union County Courier, published at 
Elk Point, Dakota Territory, contains the 
following resolution which was adopted by 
the teachers’ institute held at that place, the 
third week in April, in reference to Prof. Sal- 
isbury, who conducted it: 


Resolved, That our warmest thanks are 
hereby tendered, and our lasting obligations 
are due Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Wisconsin, 
for his generous spirit and sacrifices in behalf 
of the teachers of Dakota. as evinced by his 
long journey to meet with this institute at 
Elk Point, and for his labor and unceasing ef- 
forts to interest,train, and advise in our duties. 
We extend to him the assurance that we deep- 
ly feel his unseltish devotion and disinterested 
sentiments in this invaluable aid to us, and as 
the least we can do in response we promise 
that we shall treasure his teachings and en- 
deavor by them to better advance ourselves as 
teachers and tbe interests of education in Da- 
kota. Through him we thank the Normal 
Regents of Wisconsin for the courtesy and 
favor which gave us his services. The spirit 
which prompted this service by him and by 
the state authorities has been the best inspir- 
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ation of our session. The able and learned 
instruction given us, and the high character 
of all his advice will make his visit memora- 
ble with us as individuals, ag it will be in the 
annals of Dakota. We beg that he take with 
him this expression of onr sincere good 
wishes. 

This institute was attended by 82 teachers 
principally from four counties in the Terri- 
tory. The same paper speaks of it as of 
* vast benefit to the teachers ” of these coun- 
ties. It was under the charge of Gen. Beadle, 
formerly of Boscobel, this State, now the ef- 
ficient Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in that Territory. 

Tuts item is taken from the Baraboo Re- 
public: 

Some new wrinkle has been added to our 
educational scheme, whereby principals of 
high schools are required to have a certificate 
peculiar to themselves, as we are informed. 
There are grounds of reason for this. These 
principals ¢ occupy the most important place in 
the school system, except the President of the 
University. The interests in their charge are 
more varied as well as greater than anywhere 
else in the scale. Again, a broader education 
is required of them than of any other persons 
in the profession, with the same exception as 
before. <A professor in the University teaches 
one subject only, mathematics, or language, 
or history; but the principal of a high school 
must be equally educated on all sides. full of 
all subject-, a cyclopedia. He must be able 
to turn from mathematics to classics, history, 
literature, natural science, everything, and be 
equally ready in all. Let them have a special 
certificate, and let it be worded to express 
that they are the best educated body of men 
in the State. 


THE annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Philadelphia, 
as elsewhere stated, the last of July. The 
new normal school building has been selected 


as the place for holding the mecting. The 
central high school building is only three 


blocks distant, and may be used for the ses- 
sions of the flve departments of the associa- 
tion. The Academy of Music, one of the fin- 
est and largest rooms in the country, has 
been secured for two of the evening sessions, 
and the Association will meet the last after- 
noon and evening in the permanent exhibi- 
tion building on the Centennial grounds. At 
this meeting the President of the United 
States and the Governors of the adjacent 
States will be present 

The railroads whose lines center in Phila- 
delphia, offer reduced rates of fare to all who 
attend this meeting. The hotels and board- 
ing houses of the city will furnish accommo- 
dations from twenty-five to seventy-five per 
cent.below the regular charges. Already excur- 
sions and visits to places of interest have 
been planned. All the indications point to 
the largest and most influential assemblage of 
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educational people that ever came together in 
this country, or perhaps in any other. 


TuE Normal School Department of the pub- 
lic schools of Milwaukee is taught in the 
school building of the 12th district. It has at 
present fifteen pupils in attendance. Its 
work is purely professional. It receives its 
members from the high school of the city, 
where they have prosecuted their studies for 
three years; and it furnishes them only one 
year’s instruction, They are trained in the 
practice work in the public school held in 
the same building. The Principal, Miss 8. 
A. Stewart, teaches most thoroughly the 
principles and methods of school work. The 
graduates, mostly ladies, are usually employ- 
ed in the city schools. 


Supt. Tracy, of Rock county, has prepared 
and published a circular containing a course 
of study for the ungraded schools of his dis- 
trict. He first gives a programme of the reci- 
tations and the times for study; and then he 
supplies quite full instruction as to the man- 
agement of theclasses in the four grades of 
each school. He closes with appropriate sug- 
gestions to the teachers in using this course 
of study. All the directions are given ina 
condensed form, and can be easily understood. 
This isa workin the right direction, and is 
really excellent. We trust to hear that all 
the country schools in Supt. Tracy's district 
have adopted his scheme. If they do this, no 
better result has been reached by him in his 
five years of supervision in that county. 
Now, if he can follow this plan with special 
instruction given to his teachers in meetings 
held monthly or oftener in different parts of 
the district, he will enable them to put into 
more effective use all the suggestions of his 
circular. 


Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, of Shawano, a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Visitors at the State 
University this year, inakes the following ex- 
cellent suggestions after his recent visit to 
that institution: 

First. ‘*The thought has occurred to me 
that inasmuch as the University stands at the 
head of the schools of the State, and as the 
State employs and pays the conductors of 
teachers’ institutes, they might be instructed, 
or at least requested, to present to the teach- 
ers at each institute the claims and advantages 
of the University, and urge the teachers to do 
the same to their pupils. {n this way the 
University would be brought to the knowledge 
of all the young people of the State.” 

Second. * How would it doto recommend 
to the Board of University Regents the expen- 
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diture of a few hundred dollars for apparatus 
for the department of languages, in the pur- 
chase of photographs of buildings in Greece 
and Rome, busts, casts, linguistic charts, and 
asmall libiary of reference books for each of 
the classical languages?” 


SEVERAL teachers have been dismissed 
lately in California, for getting certificates by 
fraud. 

Hon. B. G. Norrurop is opposed to a Na- 
tional University, and to an extension of the 
powers of the National Bureau of Education. 


Dr. L. SAuvEuR holds the fourth session of 
his Normal School of Languages, for six 
weeks, in July and August next, at Amherst 
College, Mass., LaFayette College, Penn., 
and Wooster University, Ohio. His method 
is approved by some of the best teachers in 
this country. 

M. Buisson, the head of the French commis- 
sion sent to Philadelphia in 1876, to study ed- 
ucation at the Centennial Exposition and in 
this country generally, has been appointed 
Director of Elementary Education in France. 
This is the highest appointment in connec- 
tion with public education. 


Tue legislature of Kansas enacted a law, 
about the first of April last, requiring all the 
school districts in the State, which had not 
adopted previously to that date a series of text- 
books, to make such an adoption within six 
months, on the penalty of forfeiting their 
share of the public school fund. 


THE average attendance in the Massachu- 
setts public schools last year was 228,447. The 
number enrolled of school age was 297,202, 
and 27.404 over the school age attended the 
public schools. The number of male teach- 
ers was 1,115, of female teachers, 7,390. Of 
the whole number of teachers, 3,060 had at- 
tended the normal schools. The average 
monthly wages of male teachers was $75.64, 
and of female teachers, $33.04. The entire 
amount paid to maintain the schools was 
$5,3°1,853.60, equal to $17.84 to each person in 
the state of szhool age, i. e., from 5 to lo years 
old. 

[In 1876 a compulsory-education act was 
passed in the British Parliament, to come in- 
to operation gradually, the full working to be 
delayed until 1831. After that year no child 
between the ages of ten and fourteen is to be 
employed in any labor unless he has passed 
an examination in the “fourth standard,” a 
grade in the London public schools which 
comprehends a moderately good knowledge 
of what are called in America common school 
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branches. ‘Labor certificates’ will be 
granted to pupils who pass examination in 
this grade, and it will be unlawful to employ 
any children within the ages named who have 
not such certificate. During the year 1879 
children that have passed the third standard 
will be permitted to be hired out to work. The 
Third standard includes reading, writing, and 
arithmetic throngh compound addition and 
subtraction. The managers of schools will 


be required to send to the trustees alist of | 


all the children in their charge, and their at- 
tendance. This has long been the practice in 
America. The school boards have power to 
grant the labor certificates. 

Supt. WickERsHAM makes the following 
suggestions to the county and city superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania: 
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| The signs of the times indicate the applica- 
tion of largely increased numbers of persons 
for teacher's certificates during the current 
year. They will come to the examinations 
| possessing all degrees of qualification for the 
| work of teaching. very good, good, fair, poor, 
| and very poor. The purpose of this article is 
| torequest superintendents to adopt at their 
| examinations such a standard of qualifica- 
| tions as will shut out all applicants except 
; about enough to supply the schools. — In this 
| way the schools will be protected from the 
rush of incompetent teachers, the teachers’s 
| profession will be strengthened and elevated, 
and the educational interests of the public 
will be greatly subserved. The threatened 
evil is aswarm of incompetents in our school 
| rooms at very low salaries. If not checked, 
it will drive the best teachers out of the pro- 
| fession and greatly decrease the efticiency of 
; ourschools. The men to guard the school in- 
| terests thus jeopardized are the superinten- 
| dents. Itis their duty to do it without fear 
{| or favor. 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ANDREWS’ 


Patent 





Kindergarten gifts, 
20 innumter. Most ac. 
curately made. Tables 
with inch square. Very 
fine. Cut in wood. 
Made to Fold up. 
All the occupations 
and various publications 


for Teachers and Parents. 
Send for Circulars. 





| eled. 





School Desk. 
Best in the world, be- 
cause dovetailed toyeth- 
er and steel wire dow- 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


OF 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 
Andrews’ Pencil-holding Noiseless Slates; Kindergarten and Drawing Slates; 
also, New Slate Drawing Book revised and enlarged by D. McGregor, President 
of Platteville Normal School; 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen, post paid; $1.20 


per dozen in quantities. 





Y al 
School Room Desks for Sale. 
OFFICE REGENTS OF UNIVERSTY OF WI1s. 
Mapison, May 10, 1879. 
We have on hatd 40 Donble Sest Folding 
Lid Desks, with Ink Wells, aleo, Rear Seats 
for same, accomodsting &8 scholars. These 
Seats were purchas:d for‘ Ladtes’ Hall ” re- 
citation room, have had but little use, and 
would fit up some district school-room very 
comfortsbly. Having no further uso for them, 
they will be sold on reasonable teams jor cash. 
Addrese, JOHNS. DEAN, Secretary. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


Four Courses— Physics, Chemistry and 
German. Designed for Teachers. Opens 
| July 7, 1879. Send for circulars to LA ROY 


| F. GRIFFIN, Prof. Natural Sciences, 
Lake Forest, I). 








THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the fol- 
lowing Special List of Popular Text-Books selected from 














Harper's Educational Series. 


The rapid introduction of Harper’s School Books throughout the 
country is satisfactory evidence that they meet the wants of the 
people. 








a ad 

Prices Prices =—- To Schoo) 

for for B’ds after 

Introd’n. Ex’ ge. Introd’n. 

Harper’s Introductory Geography............. 45 cts. 30 cts. $0.51 
Harper’s School Geography.........ccseeeeees 94 * 60 “* 1.07 
Swinton’s Language Primer..............2.... wa 18 « 26 
Swinton’s New Language Lessons............. 2 22 « 86 
Swinton’s New Composition........eeceeecees 28 * 22 « 82 
Swinton’s New Grammar ...............eeeeee 45 “ 35 51 
Harper’s U. 8. First Reader (Primer) .......... mw 10 « 13 
Harper’s U. 8. Second Reader...........eeeee- if « 15 « 23 
Harper’s U.S. Third Reader .................. a 22 « 32 
Harper’s U.S. Fourth Reader..............00. 42 «“ 84 «“ 48 
Harper’s U.S. Fifth Reader............. weocee 56“ 45 « 64 
Harper’s U. 8. Sixth Reader.............eeee0. 69 « 60 « 77 
Wilson’s Primary Speller............seeeeseee im “ 10 “ .13 
Wilson’s Larger Speller...... cvikeneeanee Since fae 18 « 26 
French’s Elementary Arithmetic .............. 28 * 23 «« 82 
French’s Mental Arithmetic ........... Wee ee 2 « 92 « B81 
French’s Common School Arithmetic..... wave & 40 « 60 
Loomis’s Elementary Algebra........ Vunwavaes 68 “* 60 « 77 
Scott’s Smaller U. 8S. History............-..00 §2 “ 44 “ 60 
Scott’s Larger U.S. Hist: ry.............00. te eS 60 « 85 
Dufl’s Book-Keeping ..........-+++0 beth waeene Ps 32 « 43 
Duft’s Book-Keeping Blanks, per set .......... 38 ae 43 
Lamson’s Copy Books, each......66 seeeseeeee oe « a .10 
Lamson’s Copy Books, Primary, each.......... 6 “ ay 07 





On supplies for introduction ten per cent. is allowed for handling 
and freight charges pre-paid. 

Descriptive Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed 
free on application. 

Copies for examination with view to introduction sent to teachers 
and school officers on receipt of introduction price. 

All correspondence regarding Books for examination, terms of intro- 
duction, etc., will receive prompt attention. 

Address W. J. BUTTON, or THOS. CHARLES, 
117 & 119 State Street, Chicago, IIl., 
Agents for Harper & Broruers, Publishers, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co. 
announce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient ens in three 
Parts, viz: 


1, THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 
MONARCHIES, 

2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empvres. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the "po ged and University Course, 
Liberally Illustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth 


PRICES. I. II. 
Sample Copy and 
Eachange. Introduction. 


Thalheimer’s General History, - . - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - - 1,00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medizval and Modern History, 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Eastern Monarchies (separate), .50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, - - 60 85 





Andrew’s Ceology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
tn Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 432 Illustrations. 


The distinctive feature of this work is its limitations. It 1» designed for students and 
readers of the Interior States, and, consequently, for such has ita chief references to home 
Geology. By thus limiting the ecope cf the work, it is believed that a much better book for 
beginners may be made than if far more were attempted. 


ECLECTIC SERIES — Natural Sciences. 
I. II. 
Sample Copy and 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Andrew’s Elementary Geology, = = $ .60 $ .85 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, - . 230 065 
Norton’s Natural Philcsophy, « - “ 65 -90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, = . 065 90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, = . -60 085 
Ray’s Elemen’s of Astronomy, - - 75 1.00 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES — Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, No 1 - - 33 45 
Eclectic Geography, No. 2° Wis. Ed., - 66 90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = - 78 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK. 
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